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ABSTRACT 
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HEARING ON ADULT EDUCATION 



THURSDAY, MARCH 22, 1984 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

AND Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:40 a.m., in room 
?261, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Carl D. Perkins (chair- 
raan of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Perkins, Andrews, Hayes, 
Goodling, Gunderson, and Nielson. 

Staff present: John F. Jennings, counsel; Nancy L. Kober, legisla- 
tive specialist; Electra Beahler, Republican education counsel; and 
Richard DiEugenio, Republican senior legislative associate. 

Chairman Perkins. This morning the Subcommittee on Elemen- 
tary, Secondary and Vocational Education is continuing hearings 
on H.R. 11, a bill to extend several expiring education programs. 
Today we will focus on the Adult Education Act. 

The Adult Education Act, first enacted in 1966, was most recent- 
ly amended in 1978. This program provides grants to States to help 
provide basic skills to illiterate adults and adults without a high 
school diploma. 

(1) 
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UHru (M)X(]KKSS 
1st Skssion 



To. cxlriMi throu/^^i fiscal year li)tS9 the iUilliori/.Hlion of a|)pro|irlalions for crrlain 
education proi^^rains, and for other purposes. 



IN TIIK HOUSE OF RKFRKSKNTATIVKS 

JANUA.HY H, U)H8 

Mr. PkkKiNS introduced tlic following bill; whicli was referred to tlie Conuniltee 

on Kdueation and Labor 

A BILL 

To extend through fiscal year 1989 the authorization of appro- 
priations for certain education programs, and for other pur- 
poses. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and Ilovse of Representa- 

2 lives of the United States of America in Congress (tsseinhlcd, 

3 ADULT EDUCATION 

4 SK("noN 1. (a) Section 311(b) of the Adult I'^ducation 

5 Act (20 U.8.C. 1208a(b)) is amended by stril:' ig out "Octo- 
B her 1 , U)8H" and inserting in lieu thereof "October 1 , 1989". 

6 
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1 (b) Soclion 313(b) of such Act is aiiionded by striking 

2 out October 1, 1984'' and inserting in lieu th(M*(H)f ^'October 

3 1, \[my\ 

4 (c) Section 3i5{a) of such Act *s amended by striking 
5- out ''for fiscal year 1983'' and inserting in lieu thereof **for 

6 each succeeding fiscal year cndiiig prior to October 1, 1989". 

7 (d) Section 316(e) of such Act is amended by striking 

8 out '^October 1, 1983" and inserting In lieu thereof ''October 

9 1. 19B9". 

10 (e) Section 318(0 of such Act is amended by striking out 

1 1 **four" and inserting in lieu thereof "nine". 

12 HILINGUAL EDUCATION 

13 Sp:c. 2. (a) Section 702(b)(1) of the Bilingual Education 

14 Act (20 U.S.C. 3222(b)(1)) is amended by striking out '"for 

15 the fiscal year 1983" and inserting in lieu thereof "for each 

16 succeeding fiscal year ending prior to October 1, 1989". 

17 (b) Section 702(b)(2) Of such Act is amended by striking 

18 out "t\ach of the two spocecding fiscal years" and inserting in 

19 lieu thereof "each of the succeeding fiscal years ending prior 

20 to October 1, 1989". 

21 (c) Section 723(a)(2) of such Act is amended by striking 

22 out "October 1, 1983" and inserting in lieu thereof "October 

23 1, 1989". 

24 (d) Section 731(c) of such Act is amended by striking 

25 out "February 1, 1980, 1982, and 1984" and inserting in 

7 
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1 lieu thereof "February 1 of 1980, 1982, 1984, 1986, 1988, 

2 and 1990". 

3 (c) Section 742(0 of such Act is amended by striking out 

4 "October 1, 1983" and inserting in lieu thereof "October 1, 

5 1989". 

6 (f) Section 751(c) of such Act is amended by striking out 

7 ' for fiscal year 1983" and inserting in lieu thereof "for each 

8 succeeding fiscal year ending prior to October 1, 1989". 

9 IMPACT AID 

10 Sec. 3. (a) The Act of September 30, 1950 (Public Law 

11 874, Eighty-first Congress; 20 U.S.C. 236) is amended by 

12 striking out "October 1, 1983" each place it appears in sec- 

13 tions 2(a), 3(b), 4(a), and 7(a)(1) and inserting in lieu thereof 

14 "October I, 1989". 

15 (b) The Act of September 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, 

16 Eighty-first Congress; 20 U.S.C. 631) is amended— 

17 (1) by striking out "September 30, 1983" in sec- 

18 tion 3 and inserting in lieu thereof "September 30, 

19 1989"; and 

20 (2) by striking out "October 1, 1983" in section 

21 16(a)(1)(A) and inserting in lieu thereof "October 1, 

22 1989". 

23 woman's educational equity 

24 Sec. 4. Section 938 of the Women's Educational 
ERIC '^'^ I'^qiiity Act of 1978 k amended by^triking out "three sue- 
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1 ceeding fiscal years" and inserting in lieu thereof "succeed- 

2 ing fiscal years ending prior to October 1, lVi89". 

3 INDIAN EDUCATION 

4 Sec. 5. (a) Section 303(a)(1) of the Indian P]lementary 
6 and Secondary School Assistance Act (20 U.S.C. 

6 241bb(a)(l)) is amended by striking out "October 1, 1983" 

7 and inserting in lieu thereof "October 1, 1989". 

8 (b) Sections 422(c), 423(a), and 442(a) of the Indian 

9 Education Act (20 U.S.C. 887c-l(c), 887c-2(a), 1221g(a)) 

10 are each amended by striking out "October 1, 19^3" and 

11 inserting in lieu thereof "October 1, 1989 . 

12 (c) Section 1005(g) of the Elementary and Secondary 

13 Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 3385(g)) is amended by' 

14 striking out "October 1, 1983" and inserting in lieu thereof 

15 "October 1, 1989". 

X6 ELLENDER FELLOWSHIPS 

17 Sec. 6. Section 5 of the joint resolution of October 19, 

18 972 (Public Law 92-506) is amended by st: iking out "Octo- 

19 ber 1, 1982" and inserting in lieu thereof "October 1, 1989". 

20 ASBESTOS DETECTION AND CONTROL 

21 Sec. 7. (a) Section 5(a)(1)(A) of the Asbestos School 

22 Hazard Detection- and Control Act of 1980 (20 U.S.C. 

23 3G04(a)(l)(A)) is amended by striking out the last sentence. 

24 (b) Section 12(a)(1)(A) of such Act is amended by strik- 

25 ing out "the succeeding fiscal year" and inserting in lieu 

Er|c q 
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1 thereof "each of the succeeding fiscal years ending prior to 

^ October 1, 1989". 

3 (c) .Section 12(a)(l)CB) of such Act is amended by strik- 

4 ing out "the fiscal year ending September 30, 1982" and 

5 inserting in lieu thereof "each of the fiscal years ending prior 

6 to October 1, 1989". 

7 (d) Section 12(a)(2) of such Act is amended by striking 

8 out "September 30, 1983" and inserting in lieu thereof "the 

9 end of the fiscal year folloAving the fiscal year for which ap- 

10 propriated". 

11 GENERAL EDUCATION PROVISIONS ACT 

12 Skc. 8. (a) Section 405(b)(7) of the Generar Education 

13 Provisions Act (20 U.S.C. 1221e) is amended by striking out 

14 "October 1, 1983" and inserting in lieu thereof "October 1, " 

15 1989". 

16 (b) Section 40G(g) of such Act is amended by striking 

17 out "October 1, 1983" and inserting in lieu thereof "October 

18 1, 1989". 
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Chairman Pkrkins. Our panel today consists of IVlr. James W. 
Miller, director, Division of Educational Services, Ohio Department 
of Education; and Mrs. Patric Dorsey, council member, National 
Advisory Council on Adult Education. Come around both of you. 

We^welt: me you before the committee. We'll start with you Mr. 
Miller. Proceed in any manner you wish. 

[Prepared statement of James W. Miller follows:] 

Prkpareu Statement of James W. Miller, Director, Division of Educational 
Services, Ohio Department of Education 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, my name is James Miller, Direc- 
tor of Educational Services for the Ohio Department of Education. On behalf of Dr. 
Franklin B. W&lter, our State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the nearly 
BO.OOO adults enrolled this year in Ohio*s Basic Education program, I thank you for 
this opportunity to appear before you to speak on behalf of the Adult Education Act. 
1 have also served as President of the American Association for Adult and Continu- 
ing Education and hope to bring both a state and national perspective for your con- 
sideration. 

Before moving to specific comments about the Administration's proposed amend- 
ments to the bill and to other recommendations for the Committee to consider, I 
would like to begin by commending the Chairman and Members of the Committee 
for your continued support of this important program for the past nineteen years, 
These. words are said not merely to compliment the committee, More importantly, 
they convey our deep appreciation for investing federal dollars in a program which 
has had a tremendous positive impact, both economically and personally, on the 
lives of -thousands of adults and children since 1966, My use of the tern "adult" 
should come as no surprise to you but the use of the word "children" might. I in- 
clude children because of the dramatic impact made on a child whose mother, 
father, older brother or sister, or sometimes a grandparent, demonstrates the cour- 
age to return to school to learn to read and write for the first time. 

There is no greater demonstration of the importance of an education than shown 
by adult students in their quest for freedom and dignity. Educators throughout the 
nation can tell you about the irilproved attendance, improved self-discipline and in- 
creased achievement shown by children whose parents are ABE students. 

The Federal, State and LfOcal partnership in adult education has a proven track 
record. Tnis record is without major blemishes. The Adult E^.lucation Act is simple 
to administer and delivers the vast percentage of funds to provide direct services to 
students. 

The Administration has recommended some changes in the legislation which rep- 
resent a retreat rather than progress. These changes could cause a drastic loss of 
power in what is now a well-tuned engine. 

Let me be more specific in my comments about the Administration's proposed 
changes by addressing seven key issues. 

/. Matching and maintenance of effort reouirements should both he deleted.- Such 
a change would be highly detrimental to the adult education program. The match- 
ing and maintenance of effort requirements have been largely responsible for the 
rapid increase of state and local funds spent for adult education. Difficult economic 
timps conrbined with the lack of much political clout on the part of ABE students 
could easily re.sult in a significant reduction of state support if matching and main- 
tenance? of effort requirements are dropped. 

Ii. my own State of Ohio, which has been severely affected by recent economic 
conditions, the matching requirement was the critical factor in maintaining state 
support in our recent appropriations process. Federal support cannot be expected to 
meet the total needs of the program. Continued emphasis on state support is a must, 

•"'onsideratioM could be given to increasing the state matching ,»*equirenient over a 
live-year period. This suggestion would require further study to determine the ef- 
fects on individual states. 

J. The ''> percent limitation on State administration ahould he deleted. — Coming 
from a state education agency representative, this statement may come as a shock. 
Nonetheless, our experience shows that 5 percent is quite adequate to administer 
the program. In Ohio, we have consistently spent less than 5 percent for administra- 
tion and have reallocated some administrative funds to local schools to provide addi- 
tional services for students. From a national perspective, I have some fear that if 
there is no cap on administrative expenses, in times of severe fiscal cutbacks, some 
states may be tempted to shift other SEA staff to adult education because of the 
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availability of funds. While one could possibly argue the appropriateness of that de- 
cision, I would submit that removing the administrative cap and reducing program 
funds is an unnecessary temptation, especially when the future of many adults liter- 
ally depends on the ABE propfram. 

3, Up to 50 percent of local administrative costs of programs and projects could be 
paid from funds under the ctc^— This recommendation is self-defeating; quite often, 
the highest number of poor and undereducated adults live in some of our poorest 
school districts. These school districts include urban cities as well as schools in ex- 
tremely rural areas. Thi^ change could have the effect of steering funds away from 
adults most in need. 

4. Private, for profit, organizations would be eligible to carry out programs under 
the ar^.— This recommendation is repugnant, The use of the word repugnant is not 
meant ?o impugn profit-making institutions because our free enterprise system is 
the foundation of our entire economic structure. However, one must seriously ques- ' 
tion the rationale and motives of using the plight of the illiterate adult for profit- 
making purposes when funds are already insufficient, and where a successful deliv- 
ery system currently exists with public and private schools, community colleges, 
technical schools, vocational schools, and many public and private non-profit agen- 
cies. 

Such a change would create innumerable legal and audit problems, create the pos- 
sibility of fly-by-night programs quickly organized to serve profit interests more 
than student interests, and create a system impossible to monitor and accountable 
to no one. 

f). The Secretary would be permitted to set aside up to 5 percent of the appropria- 
tion for national programs —This provision, if adopted by the Committee, should not 
go into effect until triggered by a much higher appropriation; and amount of $126 
million would seem to l^ a reasonable base. Even then, questions must be raised as 
to how such funds would be utilized; a 2 percent cap might be more reasonable. 

ft The 20 percent cap on institutionalized adults would be deleted.— removal 
of the cap poses a major threat to the overall program which is apparently not pre- 
ceived by the Administration. Given the politics and/or possible litigation in certain 
states, it is entirely within the realm of possibility that a governor or judge could 
decree that a significant portion of the state allocation be directed toward the cor- 
rections system , or to the thousands of severely retarded adults moving from state 
institutions into community halfway houses. This is not to say these adults do not 
deserve ABE sc^rvice. They are entitled to service and such adults are enrolled^ in 
each of the states. However, the 20 percent cap guarantees that funds are available 
for many kinds of adults, including adults on public assistance, unemployed adults, . 
and students learning English as a Second language. A major emphasis must remain 
on those adults who can become taxpayers instead of taxusers. According to the De- 
partment of Education staff, only 4 percent of funds nationally are currently spent 
on institutionalized adults. The old question of "if it ain*t broke why fix it?** should 
^ be raised on this issue. There is ample opportunity to increase services for institu- 
tionalized adults without changing current law. 

7. The 10 percent retained for teacher training and special demonstration projects 
should be deleted,— This proposal has merit as long as there is language which au- 
thorizes expenditures of funds for such purposes. 

The following are specific recommendations for improving current legislation, 

1. Sections 311, 316, 317 and 318, which address the elderly, Native Americans, 
Indo-Chinese and immigrants, should be deleted. Such students are now eligible for 
services and do enroll in the ABE program. 

2. Rather than language calling for such sums as may be necessary, new language 
should contain incremental authorizations of !?180, $205, $255 and $280 million. 
Given the national concern for improved literacy, these amounts are actually too ^ 
conservative, 

3. Th 10 percent requirement to spend funds for teacher training and special 
demonstration projects should be deleted. Language should be retained to allow ex- 
penditures for this purpose up to a limit of a set percentage. Five of ten percent 
would be acceptable limits. 

4. If it ts desirable to allow the Secretary of Education to have discretionary 
funds, such a provision should not become effective until at least an appropriation 
level of $125 million would be reached. Consideration should be given to a 2 percent 
set-aside rather than the 5 percent requested by the Administration. 

f). Consideration could be given to revising the definition of literacy. In the view_of 
many, literacy is more than the important basic skills of reading, wnting/aiidiha^* 
ematics. The skills necessary to function effectively in our complex Americaii 80cie| 
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ty differ greatly from the literacy skills that may be adequate in a country such as 
Pakistan, 

H. The linkage of ABE with Chapter 1 and programs funded through the Jobo 
Training Partnership Act should be stressea as much as possible. Students served in 
ABE are comprised of many parents of Chap:er 1* children as well as thousands of 
participants in JTPA programs. 

7. Data collection needs to be improved. Care should be tak n to insure that data 
col'^ction mandated in the law should be of a priority nature, capable of being col- 
lected, and not unduly burdensome on state and local agencies. No data system 
should be designed without state and local input, beginning with the initial design 
of the system. Past experience indicates that our involvement usually came after 
the fact. 

8. The 20 percent caps on GED and services to institutionalized adults should be 
maintained as well as the 5 percent cap on State Administration. The three-year 
state plan was a good change and should be continued. 

9. The National Advisory Council for Adult Education should be maintained. They 
have proMded effective visibility for adult education. 

10. It ;s recognized that without reauthorization by the committee, nothing is pos- 
sible. Given your continued leadership, an equally important action would be to 
greatly increase the appropriation tor this program. Current efforts are helping 
hundreds of thousands of adults. Countless numbers of volunteers are helping many 
other adults. Yet. we are merely reaching the tip of the iceberg. 

In closing, I would like to quote Mr. Leo Albert from the Association of American 
Publishers who said. "The ugliest censor of them all, and the one that worries nie 
most, is illiteracy; for illiteracy blocks more people from what they need to know in 
order to be happy and free to be productive citizens of this society than all other 
censors combined." s 

A recent news release from one of the distinguished members of this Committee, 
Mr. Paul Simon, one of the leading supporters of literacy efforts, included this state- 
ment: "We have hidden the reality of adult illiteracy, much as we once hid the prob- 
lem of rfiental retardation. I see it among my Illinois constituents when I ask people 
to sign what we call a 'consent form* to help in problems with Social Security and 
other agencies. Adult illiteracy is a financial dram on our society in a great many 
way*?, and it is growing.** 

The costly effects of illiteracy are reflected dramatically in funds spent for public 
iisr'istance programs, for unemployment compensation, for maintaining our institu- 
tions for adult and youth offenders, for training costs incurred in business and in- 
dustry an^ military, and for time lost in preparing adults to participate in JTPA 
and similar programs. 

The damage does not fall upon the illiterate alone; it affects society in areas other 
than economics. I would submit that political leaders such as yourselves can be lim- 
ited by the wisdom— or lack of wisdom— of our citizens. Dictators can marshall the 
illiterate for unlimited purposes. In a dictatorship, the illiterate are prisoners of the 
tyrant. In a democracy, a wise leader can become the prisoner of ignorance. Indeed, 
global illiteracy in the long run is a far greater danger to our future than the Iron 
Cu.tain. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee for your support. Al- 
though you seldom have the pleasure of seeing the actual difference the program 
makes in the lives of individual adults, your support provides the basis for that dif- 
ference. 

"The young man died because he couldn't read a plainly worded safety warning. 
He coulcin't read the words that would have saved his life.*' (From an episode of 
"Quincy", entitled "A Loss of Words*', shown on NBC' in 198Ji) 

ADULT BASIC EDUCATION STATE OF OHIO 



Fi^l year— 

p \m \m 1981 1982 1983^ 

Tola! eiuollmcm 41.137 S0.056 52.136 55.548 52.140 

Impact dal<i 

1 Conipleled Adult Education Proiirarn thiough eighlh grade 8.784 11.960 12.382 12.635 13.062 

2 f'assed Reneral educationdl develoi;.npnl lest 3.056 3.978 5.439 4.872 5.886 

i GfadiMled fioni M\ secondary eduCdiion aflej starling in adult 

baste education 732 2.954 1.152 1.276 1.65/ 
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ADULT BASIC EDUCATION STATE 'OF OHIO-Conlinued 



Fiscal ypof 

19/9 1980 1981 1982 1983 



4. Enrolled in another education/lraining program as a (esull o( 

experience gained 111 ABE 3.185 4.417 .3.887 3.595 

5. Are enrolled in program who are unemployed 22,444 27,295 30,555 34,964 31,7/3 

6. Are enrolled In program who are receiving public assistance 9.127 11,949 12,05- 13,508 14.197 

7. Were removed from public assistance rolls 1.135 1,606 1,700 1,638 1,543 

8. Obtained jobs as a result of experience gained in program 2,576 3,649 2,691 2,153 2.342 

9. Changed to or were upgraded lo a better job as a result of 

experience m program 1.144 1.665 1.363 1,174 1,016 

10. Registered lo vote for the first lime 698 - -1^642 1.439 ■-1-.413 1.604 

11. Received U.S. citizenship 181 258 194 116 140 

12. Received driver's license 454 581 627 676 428 

13. Received training In completing income tax forms 2,087 3,112 3,589 3,651 2,837 

14. Are enrolled In programs thai were eslablishbu for institutionalized 

persons 1J56 3.839 4,695 7.532 7,623 

15. Are enrolled m programs for persons of limited English-speaking 

ability 4,Uo 6.550 5,55i 5,407 6.225 



STATE OF OHIO ADULT 8ASIC EDUCATION FISCAL YEAR 1983 ANNUAL REPORT HIGHLIGHTS- 
PARTICIPANTS BY ETHNIC GROUP 



Number Pcicent 



American Indian or Alaskan Native 

Bl3ck 

Asian 

Hispanic 

Olhers 



Total. 



215 0.4 

15.244 29.2 

2,324 4.5 

1.631 3.1 

32,726 62.8 

52,140 100.0 



46.873 90 

4.856 9 

411 1 

44.216 85 

7,924 15 



Number of parlicipants by sex. 

Women 26,328 51 

Men 25.328 49 

Number of parlicipjnts by age: 

16 lo44 

45 lo 64 

65-plus 

Number of p.irlicipanls by level: 

Level I 

Level II 

Staff: 

Number ol personnel ^-J^^ 

FquiViilenl iiumbef ol lull hme personnel • 381 

Number taking Irdining ^36 

Contact hours and cosl 

Total nuniher of conlacl hours ... 4,542.013 

Average niiniber of conlacl houf:> j)ei sludenl 87 

Cosl per hour of insfruclion ^^27 

Cosl per person SI 11.06 



Adui.t Basic Education. Statk ok Ohio, Fiscal Ykau VM\ 

Ohio's Adult Banic Mucation ProKt'am provides services lo residonts who: (1) have 
less than a twelfth grade education or its furu'tional equivalence and, (2) aro not 
currently rei|uired to be enrolled in school. » 
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Free instruction Ik offered in basic and life skills, general work skills, secondary 
completion (General Educational Development Test preparation), and English as a 
Second Language, 

In fiscal year IDHM, a total of 52,140 Ohio adults were enrolled. Of these, 85 per- 
cent wei. functioning at or below the eighth grade equivalence level at the time of 
their enrc ment; (il percent were unemployed; and 27 percent were receiving public 
assistance. 

Economic and employment impact data 

Expenditures: 

Federal $3,899,987 

State 1,100,000 

Local 790,500 

Total 5,790,437 

Benefits: 

1,54IJ adults removed from public assistance for savings of * 6,054,782 

2,842 adults secured new employment for income of : ^ 1(),319,056 

I, OH) adults received job promotions for increased income of U22,545 

' Public asHistance savinKS bused on rumber of removals times annual benellt of $8,924, 

Income estimates based on number of adults multiplied by minimum hourly wage 
of $8.85/hour for new employees and an additional $.20/hour for those receiving job 
promotions. 

For more information, contact: The Ohio Department of Education, Division of 
Educational Services, 05 South Front Street, Room 811, Columbus, Ohio 43215, 614- 
466-5015. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES W, MILLER, DIRECTOR. DIVISION OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, OHIO DEPARTMF IT OF EDUCATION 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
James Miller, director. Educational Services, from Ohio. On behalf 
of Dr. Franklin B. Walter, our State superintendent of public in- 
struction, and the nearly 60,000 adults enrolled this year in Ohio's 
Adult Basic Education Program, I thank you for this opportunity 
to appear before you to speak on behalf of the Adult Education 
Act. I have also served as president of the American Association 
for Adult and Continuing Education and hope to bring both a State 
and national perspective for your consideration. 

Before moving to specific comments about the administration's 
proposed amendments to the bill and to other repommendations for 
the committee to consider^ I would like to begin by commending 
the chairman and the members of the committee foi your contin- 
ued support of this important program for the past 19 years. These 
words are said not merely to compliment the committee. More im- 
portantly, they convey our deep appreciation for investing Federal 
dollars in a program which has had a tremendous positive itnpact, 
both economically and personally, on the lives of thousands of 
adultfi and children since 1966. 

My use of the term *'adult'' should come as no surprise to you 
but the use of the word ''children'^ might. I include children be- 
cause of the dramatic impact made on a child whose mother, 
father, older brother or sister, or sometimes a grandparent, demon- 
strates the courage to return to school to learn to read and write 
for the first time. 

There is no greater demonstration of the importance of an educa- 
tion than shown by adult students in their quest for freedom and 
dignity. Educators throughout the Nation can tell you about the 
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improved attendance, improved self-discipline and increased 
achievement shown by children whose parents are ABE students. 

The Federal, State, and local partnership in adult education has 
a proven track record. This record is without major blemishes. The 
Adult Education Act is simple to administer and delivers the vast 
percentage of funds to provide direct services to stud?nts. 

The administration has recommended some changes in this legis- 
lation which represent a retreat rather than progress. These 
changes could cause a drastic loss of power in what is now a weli- 
tuned engine 

Let me be 'ore specific in my comments about the administra- 
tion's proposeti changes by addressing seven key issues. 

First, the matching and maintenance of effort requirements 
should both be deleted. Such a change would be highly detrimental 
to the adult education program. The matching and maintenance of 
effort requirements have been largely responsible for the rapid in- 
crease of State and local funds spent for adult education. Difficult 
economic times combined with the lack of much political clout on, 
the part of ABE students ct*uld easily result in a significant reduc- 
tion of State support if matching and maintenance of effort of re- 
quirements are dropped. 

In my own State of Ohio, which has been severely affected by 
recent economic conditions, the matching requirement was the crit- 
ical factor in maintaining State support in our recent appropria- 
tions process. Federal support cannot be expected to meet the total 
needs of the program. Continued emphasis on State support is a 
must. 

Consideration could be given to increasing the State matching re- 
quirement over a 5-year period. This suggestion would require fur- 
ther study to determine the effects on individual States. 

The second proposal is removing the 5-percent lii/iitation on 
State administration. This may come as a shock from a State edu- 
cation agency representative, but we believe the 5 percent is ade- 
quate. As a matter of fact, as an individual State, we spent less 
than that and we put the unused administrative funds back into 
program services. 

The third proposal is the recommendation that 60 percent of 
local administrative costs of programs and projects would be paid 
from funds under the act. We believe this recommendation is self- 
defeating because there is an interesting corollary. Many of our 
poor and undereducated adults also live in some of our school dis- 
tricts that have the most financial constraints, whether that be in 
the inner city or in the extreme rural areas of our State or Ken- 
tucky or other locations. 

Fourth, the administration proposes that private, for-profit orga- 
nizations would be eligible to carry out programs under the act. We 
believe this would be a serious mistake— using the plight of the il- 
literate adult in the profitmaking realm, the audit and legal prob- 
lems that it poses, the possibility of fly-by-night, quickly organized 
to serve profit interests more than .^-tudent interests, and the moni- 
toring and accountability problems would be rather considerable. 

The fifth recommendation is that the Secretary would be permit- 
ted to set aside up to 5 percent of the appropriations for national 
programs. This proposal has some merit, but we believe it should 
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not go into effect until triggered by a much higher appropriation, 
perhaps a base of $125 million and perhaps of 2 to 3 percent might 
be reasonable to consider. 

It's also proposed to delete the 20-percent cap on institutionalized 
adults. We do believe that the cap on institutionalized adults helps 
guarantee a spread of services to the many different kinds of popu- 
lations eligible for this program. 

According to the Department of Education staff, currently 4 per- 
cent is being spent on this on. a national basis so there is ample 
opportunity within the current law to expand the services, if that's 
desired. We believe that the 20-percent cap guarantees that funds 
can also be spent for adults on public assistance and those who are 
unemployed, students learning English as a second language, and 
guarantees of spread of services. We have some concern that in cer- 
tain States, given the political climate or the possibility of litiga- 
tion, that it could be decreed that a significant portion of the 
State's allocation would be allocated to institutionalized adults. We 
think that is a serious consideration for this committee. 

The administration also proposes to delete the 10-percent man- 
date for teacher training and special 'demonstration projects. This 
proposal has merit. We would hope that there would be language 
which would authorize expenditures of funds for such purposes be- 
cause certain needs still remain. 

Also in^the testimony are some specific recommendations for im- 
proving current legislation. Certainly the authorization levels are 
crucial and we would hope they would receive maior consideration 
by the committee. There are certain sections addressing certain 
populations which should deleted. The students are already eligible 
for the program and are receiving services and are not receiving 
any special appropriation. 

We think the linkage of this program with chapter 1 and the 
Jobs Training Partnership Act is important. The parents of many 
chapter 1 children are also ABE students. 

Data collection needs to be improved. We would ask that local 
districts, local applicants, and State education agencies be repre- 
sented in the design of any new system. All too often our involve- 
ment has come after the fact. 

We believe that the National Advisory Council for Adult Educa- 
tion should be maintained. They provide an effective visibility for 
adult education and a valuable service for the field. 

There are other comments in the series of recommendations 
which you may wish to consider. 

.In closing, I would like io quote Mr. Leo Albert from the Associa- 
tion of American Publishers who said, '*The ugliest censor of them 
all and the one that worries me most is illiteracy, for illiteracy 
blocks more people from what they need to know in order to be 
happy and free to be productive citizens of this society than all 
other censors combined." 

A recent news release from one of the distinguished members of 
this committee, Mr. Paul Simon, said, and I quote, ''We have 
hidden the reality of adult illiteracy, much as we once hid the 
problems of mental retardation." 

The costly effects of illiteracy are reflected dramatically in funds 
spent for public assistance programs, for unemployment compensa- 
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tion, f r maintaining our institutions for adult and youth offenders, 
for training costs incurred in business and industry and the mili- 
tary, and for time lost in preparing adults to participate in JTPA . 
and similar programs. 

The damage does not fall upon the illiterate alone. It affects soci- 
ety in areas other than economics. I woUld submit that political 
leaders such as yourselves can be limited by the wisdom— or lack of 
wisdom— of our citizens, Dictatova can marshai the illiterate for 
unlimited purposes. In a dictatorship, the illiterate are prisoners of" 
the tyrant. In a democracy, a wise leader can become Ihe prisoner 
of ignorance. Indeed, global illiteracy in the long run is a far great-, 
er danger to our future than the Iron Curtain. The 90-percent illit-* 
eracy rate in South America is largely responsible for many of the 
programs there. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for ' 
your support. Although you seldom have the pleasure of seeiiig. the 
actual difference the program makes in the lives of indwidual 
adults, your support provides the basis for that difference. 

I would like to close with a short poem by Langston Hughe^, 
which^ goes something like this: "What happens to a dream de- 
ferred? Does it dry up like a raisin in the sun or fester like a sorfe 
and then run? Does it stink like rotten meat or crust and sugar 
over like a syrujpy sweet? Maybe it just sags like a heavy load or 
does it explode? 

I would submit that this program addresses the deferred dreams 
of millions of Americans and is probably onevof the most important 
programs this committee has ever enacted. We ^appr&iate your, 
support and would be happy to respond to any questions. \ 

Chairman Perkins. We'll hear from Mrs. Dorsey and then we \ 
will question the witnesses. 

Go ahead, Ms. Dorsey. 

[Prepared statement of Patric Dorsey follows:] 

Preparkd Statkment of Patric Dorsey, National Advisory Council on Adult 

Education 

Mr, Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am Patric Dorsey from North 
Carolina, Chairman of the Governmental Relations and Legislation Committee of 
the National Advisory Council on Adult Education. With me is Mr, Rick Venftira, 
Executive Director oft^the Council. We appreciate the opportunity to represent the 
Council and to present testimony on the reauthorization of the Adult Education Act. 
My comments will be brief and to the point. 

The Council has devoted considerable ^time and effort toward a thorough and 
thoughtful analysis of the Adult Education \ct. Numerous site visitations and 
countless conversations with adult educators, ^ .ministrators and students over? the 
^ past two years have familiarized this Council with the programmatic impact of the 
existing legislation, in preparation of this testimony, the Council scheduled nation- 
wide nine hearings on the reauthorization of the^ Act. Approximately 200 knowl- 
edgeable witnesses testified before the Council at those hearings. The Council has 
considered the points raWd in both formal testimony and informal conversation. 
We have analyzed and debated the merits of those points and have, on the basis of 
those deliberations, developed the following recommendations which we respectfully 
submit for consideration. 

The Council^stronglv urges the reauthorization of the Adult Education Act. To 
this end, the Council has developed the following recommendations which embody 
changes of two types. The first category reflects changes of a technical nature or 
changes designed to enhance clarity, to simplify the language and the Act, and to 
emphasize baHic educational opportunities and skills. For example^ references in the 
Act to the "commissioner** be changed to read the "secretary'*. 
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The second catcf^ory includes changes of a more substantive nature. During the 
several national hearings conducted by the Council, the designation of special popu- 
lations within the Act was .commented upon with great frequency. Nearly 80% of 
those commenting on special populations called for their eliminMion^^ronVthe Act. 
Specifically, the vast majority of adult educators with whom we spoke regarding 
this issue strongly advocated the elimination of references to special populations. 
The Council, therefore, recommends specific references to designated populations be 
eliminated. Three arguments were consistently advanced by those who commented 
on the issue: 

(a) The existing legislation is intended to serve all adults, sixteen years of age or 
older who have neither a high school degree or its equivalency and are no longer in 
school or required to be in school. 

(b) The needs of special groups can be addressed through individual state plans. 

(c) References to special populations frequently result in duplication of effort.^^ 

As currently written, referenceAto special populations include: Section till, "Spe-' 
cial Projects of the Elderly'*; Section 316, "Improvement of Educational Opportuni- 
ties for Adult Indians"; Section "Adult Education Program for Adult Imnji- 
grants." 

Section (b)(ll) of the Act requires that, "special assistance be given to the 
needs of persons with limited English proficiency b> providing a bilingual adult edu- 
cation program of instruction in English, and to the extent necessary to allow such 
persons to progress effectively through the adult education program in the native 
language of such persons . . As presently written, the Act results in program 
Oo.st increases in direct proportion to the number of different nationalities in a com- 
munity. Virtually, All those who addressed this issue to the Council sighted the lack 
of qualified instructors in several languages as an additional obstacle to satisfying 
the bilingual requirement. 

It is the Council's recommendation that all references in the Act to^ bilingual 
education" be eliminated and replaced with references to instruction in "English as 
a second language" or "English for speakers of other languages". 

Classes conducted in English as a second language have consistently met the 
needs of those adult students not conversant in English, yet desirous of developing 
those literacy skills necessary to progress effectively through adult education pro- 
grams. In the opinion of the Council, such a change would not only be endorsed by 
the overwhelming majority of adult educators but would more accurately reflect the 
educational and programmatic requirements of individual communities. 

With respect to Section IW, "Payments", the Council recommends an increase in 
the State share of expenditures from 10% to 20% of the total and a decrease in the 
federal share from 90% to 80% of total expenditures. 

The Council forwards thi^ recomm' ndation with the understanding that such an 
increase in state expenditures would occur gradually over a specified period of time, 
perhaps 3 to 5 years, and that the states requirement to maintain effort be retained. 
. Section "Research, Development, Dissemination, Evaluation and Information 
Clearinghouse", has consistently received significant attention by those commenting 
to the Council. In the opinion of the Council, there is an overwhelming need for the 
Department of Education to develop uniform, standardized reporting procedures for 
adult education program data from the states. The great majority of adult educators 
and administrators insist that the collection of standardized data is not a burden. In'- 
fact, to the contrary, the collection of standardized data assists the states in evaluat- 
ing program effectiveness. ^ , , 

Regarding Section 312, "State Advisory Councils", the Council finds the existing 
language unneces.sarily prescriptive. In order to reduce the restrictive nature of the 
oxi.sting logi.slation and encourage greater flexibility at the state level, the Council 
recommends the elimination of t le majority of this section as well as a rewording of 
(b)(2) to read, "Such a State Advisory Council shall advise the state agency to carry 
out the responsibility of the Act." 

At this poih He Council has included with this testimony a copy of the existing 
Uyislation with ^.^ecific notations reflecting the Council's recommended changes. 

With respect to Section 313, "The National Advisory Council on Adult hduca- 
tion", the Council recommends (b) be reworded to read. 'The Council shall consist of 
fifteen members a majority of whom shall be comprised of persons knowledgeable in 
business, indu.stry and other endeavors in which adults are gainfully employed. 
Such Council .shall include persons knowledgeable in the field of education, atate 
and local school officials, and other persons having special knowledge and experi- 
ence or qualifications with respect to adult education." 

The Council ba.ses this recommended rewording on a sincere desire to ensure the 
broadening of Council meml>ership beyond the educational community. 
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Lastly the Council recommends under Section 315, '^Appropriations Authorized", 
f that such sums as may be necessary for each succeeding year of the life of the reau- 
•J; thorized Act be authorized to be appropriated. 

Although I have not commented on all the Council's recommended changes, I 
would once again call your attention to the included copy of the existing legislation 
with the Council's recommendations clearly outlii ad. 

In developing these recommendations, it has been the intention of the Council to 
assure the integrity of the Act and to promote the most efficient and effective utili- 
zation of federal resources. 
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The Adult Education Ac 



National Advisory Council on Adult education 
A23 13th Street, N.W** Suite #323 
Washington, D* C* 20004 
202/376-8892 

Substitute "Secretary" for "Conmlsyioner" and "Department of Education" for 
"Department of Hei^lth* Education, and Welfare*". 
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paduation from a Kbool providlni 
»*coAdiry ffducatlon [ot Ita aqulvalant] and 
wbo an not cuntnUy rt^ulrad to bt tnr«tl«4 
' la ichooli In auch Slata baan to tht iMnbtr 
of audi adulta In all Slataa. Freca tbt auui 
twtlabli f«r puipom of atctlon 904{al fot 
Aa flacal yaar iwLni fuAt la IfTU ind tht 
, — 114^^' y««r th»CBmmlnlofttt , 
atiatl mika alloti»rftU U atc^rdaAOt wlUi 
McHon ya^A) tlia Adult EducaUoa Atl o( 
IMl ai la affad on (uAa 10. IWI. 

(b) Tha pofHtn of tny Slata't aUoiMt 
•ndar iwbatcUoB (a] fof t fliciJ yaar whldi 

ComJDiaitonit dittmlDii wtU m< bt 
vtqtilftd. for tha ptriod aucb a)lot»aat la 
•valtabli. f«t cattytnl mil tbt fitaU plan 
tppravad uodrr Ihii ntia abaU ba avaUabIa 
lor rtiUotmant frata dma to tlma, m auU 
dalat durifli auc^ period at tba 
CoMluiofitr ibaU fix. to otJMr lUlM 



j 
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OOMMEWTS 

• poyorttofi lo Om ertfinal allobMfiii I* •Mtl) 

SiatM vndft lubmUon (i) for ludi f—t, Iwt 

with tttdi proportion It f imMml for my tf 

iuch otKar Sialti b«ln| ivduc^d lo ibt •kImI 
' ll MCMdi (ht lum which (hf Coamiiilontr 

tttlmitfttwch Stiff nttdi ind will ht iMi 

to UM for tttch pvrted for carrylni evi itt 

tiatt p}M ii^prevH urdir thli tilif . and tht 

tott) of fucb roductioni thiU bt «lnlUrly. 
- rf lUotlfd imonf tht Siittt whott 

ffoportionili tmounlt wo n3( »o rtdscod. 

Aay omoofit nillotlvd to • Stitt undor thi« 

•uhmtiofi durinj a yttr th«U bt dttmod 

f«i1 of it« illotmf ni undtf lul^fdion (■) for 

•«tth yMT. 

Soc (a) A Still ihilt bo illilbti to 
malvff Iti lUeDntnl undir aacuon Ml il— ' 
. OUlhiioAfUtwtththtCoamliiloMrt 
pnirol Sill* ipplication undt r itctioo ill of 
Iht Gontfil education Ptoviiloni Act. tiid 

(2) II bii lubmintd to iho CemmlMlenot it 

•veh tlfliH (not mow I^MtwUy than o ni 

tvary tfci n t>tlH|. to *u^K atMPrtt BS ^ f Ive 

CotnmUKentr ihaU proiolba a Slilt ^aa 
AtotfA^ tht ro^ulnminta of MibmtiM (h). 

(b) A Suit plin undtf thii titlt ihaU- 

(1) ati forth a pforan for tht wo of Kiado 
pravldtd undtf thli titlt to carry out IW 
pujpoiti iiiltd in Mctioo ttt with mpod to 
•11 iffminti of tht adult popuJtUM In tha 
ttilK l witM^ii^i nH i n ^ o riitfftlAj»»w 
laoi d toii » f ^ao a m i M ih h j» h wi n ol 
miawptnyaoi. odnlii Mlh ItaMltd fc^lith 

(3) providt for tht idminJilntleii of tho 
proinim oy tht Stall tduutionil aftncy; 

(3) dtKriht ihi proetduroa tht Siii* will 
■tt to Iniurt thai In rArrylnf 04* t with _^ 

i.for*o^ will b« i((ffqii«tilcDntM]iiiJoa, ^ and reciprocal 

tooptritlon. and coordmaHon tatoni tht 
Stall tduciilon*l ifrncy. Statt minpowor 
aarvico uunciii. Slitt eccupalioital 
(nformitlDn lyitt mt. and 9thtr a|tnd«i. 
oriinltaliont, and IntUtulioni In Iht Stilt 
which op^rali tmploymint and trilnijif 
proirami or othir tducitional or IrainiAf 
proiramt for aduitt; and for ceordiniUoft 
prof Mmi cirritd on imdtr ihit Htli with 
oihir prof rami. intludiAg rtadln| 
tmprovtntnl proirami. diiifntd lo pfovldo 
rtadini Initnictton for adulla CAfritd on by 
Slatt and loct! a^ffnclti: 

(4) idtntify (A) tht Mtdt of tht popwiatloo 
of tht Statfl fo/ atrvlcti aulhoriitd undtr thli 
nut. to Iht othir rtiourttt io Iht Stalt 
Bviltabtt ie atoi thott nttJi. and (C) th« 
loali tht Slitt will attk to ichltvt In 
mttuni ihoN notdt ovtr iht ptrtod eovMorf 
by 1^1 plim 

(91 prondi thil luch i|tncy w^ll aaht 
avilUbIt nol to txcrrd 20 p«r ctnlun of tht 
Slatt'a alioimiDt for profraat ortquJviloncy 
for I caniflcitt of riduattoft bom a 
atcondary achool; 
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(S) prav{dJ«*lltct) c'onlnil tnd-hm*- 



„ ^propir ciiibunimint of ind 

•ccounlini for Fidt rtl Mdi paid Iht Sdit 
undtr iMi tlllt lincludini luch fundi p«(d by 
thf Stiti to locil idueiuontt tltndM ind 
public or priviti nonpront iitnclti. 
orfinUtlloni. ind Iniunitioni); 

(7) dticribf Ott miiM by which tftt 
dffliv»ry of idult •duci tlon Mrv tctt wlU bi _ 
0 ^ W tn tm4y iwy m dt#tbroulh ffit ut« oT" 
■irndii. Inililutioni. ind or|iniiitioni oOi» 
th«n tbi public icbool lyiUmr luch •§ 
builntii. \»bQt unJoni. libririti. IniHtvHoni 
of hl|htr vduciHon. public btillb iulboritlii. 
antlpoviriy pro|rirei. tad comnunlty 
orfanlialioni: 

(I) dv<^bt tht mtiQi by which 
rtprti ' 
Ubor unloV. public ind privitt iduMtlonil 
•finciti uiSJnititutioni. cbunJii^ittnul - 
•nd votunliryVlinltiboni, co^unJty 
oriftnliihoni. S^ti md lociLtfiinpowtr ind 
frilnlAi ntnclii.i^d ttprtnrtutlvii of 
iptciil iduli populftVonyucludint rtiidinli 
of ruril Mrtn. rtoldimjp^f u/bin with 
bi|b riiiiof uAimpMv^n^ idulti with 
ItmJIvd Eniliih Un|<ji|ff il^llr ind 
InitKuhoniiitfftV^uUi. itidythtr tnHtiM In 
thi Stftit c 

h«vtb«inJ|p(olvfd in tht divi)W}in1 of tht 
plin Uid /f\)i conti/iut lo b« tnvolvtd i 
Mrryin^ul tht iipidilly wit)hftt"il 
to thyiipinilon of tht dtbviry o 
4c 1 1 through thoH 
f6(iluliDni, uid orftrjiitJon*: 

(0] df »thb« thi tfforti lob* ufldirtiktn by 
tht Stilt \otiai^£Lii:iiSS4ilSmlmMr 
a^mmMm profit mi Ihrou^ fitxibii co\at* 
jchvdultr convinitnt locihont. I'ltquili 
trtnipoiiilion. htid rotttlnf child irt ntrdt: 
(10) providt rhit iptcitl imph i b« livtn 
to idull biilc iductlion ptopt xctpl 
whcr* tuch nrtdt vt ihown I t bttn 
■til to t>w Stt H i 

(II) provldt thil iptciil iiiib < cibt 
lllvvn lo thi nttdt of ptrtoni m ifflJltd 
Enfliih prrncitncy ti* dtttntd U* tction 
7C3|i) or Utlt vn of tht Eltrotnlit y tnd 

> f I m lwiiliiii in f m^ U tk i« A lo thi inttnl 
ntciiiirv lo il'ow iuch ptrloni to profjtit 
tfTtcUvify thraufh tht tduJi tductljon 
prof rtrrw iMttv*- iMffMif* M 
pitMitfi MW<id twi to Mirdmttiwi wllh 
p M| »»ti< > f bi b f^i l fimM^tn ■ u ll U d 
miit VP m d b i li i .gu«i ^o nljuii i l 
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COMMENTS 

" uniform reporting procedilires that assure 



(U) dtmonitrtlt thtl tht iptcltl 
tduciliontl nttdi of tdull lmn>i^inli In tht 
Sittt htvt bttn txtmiAid. ind pfavid*;forv 
^ (wp l iitwit bow o f adJi > f d<wt b tw •mi ^ 



broadened 



describe the means by which representatives irrom 
the public and private sector ate Involved in 
the development and implementation of the plan, 
especially the eiipansion of the aellv«ry of adult 
education services by cooperation and collaboration 
with those public or private agencies, inatitutionst 
and organizations* 



\ 



\ 



\ 



^attract adults; particularly those reql^iring adult 
basic education, to programs to be off«^red and to 
assist their participation in such 



~y&i\d those who speak other languages 
"^English as a second language 



(}»ff«4 foH^ ih« thitntbr which Stftt* 
wUJ tvAluitt thi qiulify of propoiiU t 
locil t|tndti. orgafliiitiooi. tnd 
iTKihitiofti; tnd 
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OOMMEWTS 



(14) provide tucli 'urlhtr InfQrmitton tnd 
•iiurtncii ii iht Cotnmittionir msy by 
t*|uUtlon rt ^ub-t. li^cludiAf (nJonnition 
rtf ■rdim \h* tKttnt to «»hich ihi of ih« 
^Qt'*in h«vt bf tn ichiffVM] dvtflii (b* 
pm»du\| Dint yttri. 

(c) Tht CotninjiiioQtr tliiU not tinvlly 
. rfiiippravt my Slati plin ■ubreilttd undar 
iiii Mtlc. or «ny modihc^tion Ihtriof. wiUiow 
tirti ifTordinf th» Stftit tduca;iot)«l iferwy 
t*i*oniblt notice and ppportwvjty ios • 
Martni- 

%K. 907. (•) Tht Ffdtral tbuv el 
•xptndihirta-l* C4ny out • Stttt plan abtll 
bt paid from ^tatt'i aUobetal availablt for 
gr aniti to that btatt Tlit fadirtlaba^ ahaU 



i oT U)t coal o[ unyfni out 



tbt Stait t profT«rai. t)ictpt ihit wllh rt aytct 
' to Guam. Amth'can SamM. Iht Virgiit 
. lilandi. ihf Northam Mariana Iilanda. and 
tht Trutt Ttrrliory of tht PaciRc Ulanda. Um 
Ftdtnl aharv ahall bt 100 ptr ctrthun. 

(b) ^0 paymtnl ihall b« madt to ar)y Slatt 
fnm lit allotnant for any Rical ytar unltta 
Iht Cotnmltalontr Andi that Iht RkiI tIToH 
par itudtnt or tht areouni avallibla for 
•xptndirura by auch Statt for idull trfucallon 
frcm non ftdtra) tovntti fof Iht prvctdlni 
fttca) yiir wat not Uii than luch flacol affort 
pft irudtnt Of luch amount tviilabla for 
txptnditurt fof aucb pu/poi«i hon tuch 
•ourcti ditfiJia U>t ticond prtcidini BaMl 
>tar»hi> aa j li l i itii H ba n %*\$ti U n f lla 



Op*rolhn ofSiot$ Non$i Htoringi and 
Judicid Rtfitw 

S*e XW. (•) Wbtntvtr Iht Coremlttlontr. 
•fiar rt aionablt noiica %ni oppoiluniiy for 
htarini to Iht Statt eduutJoDil a|tney 
■dminlitiri.ip a Statt plan approvtd undor 
thlitiUt.nndib\«l— 

|t) iht Rtala ptta haa boas lo char^od (hat 
ft no Ip.'iitr corspliai with Ihtproviaioria of 
Mcliofl Mlor 

(2) in iha admifllAtratJoii ef l^t plan Ihtft It 
• faituit to comply lubitanliaUy with any 
•uch provitlort. Iht Commisaionir th%\l notify 
aucb Slatt a|tncy lhat n« furLStr poyntntt 
will b« madt to tht Siat« mdv ihia lltl* (or> 
In hia ditcrttion, ihat furthtr piymtnta to tho 
Stoit will bf limlitd lo prDfravi undtr or 
^niOM of Iht Siait plan no? amcltd by 
ouch rulurt). until ht l» latunid that iharo 
Mill 00 longtr bt any fallu/t to comply, tintil 
bt li M iati»n*d, no furlhtr ptymtnia may bt 
■tadf to luch Siata und»r Ihit bllt (of 
Hytn*n>» ihall ba limittd to prt|rami undtr 
Of poHiont of tht Stttt pl«J) not ilfacttd by 
auch fatltirtj. 



' 80 per centum 



-6- 
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erJc 



(b) A Stttt tducitlonil ilfncy d^atiUincd 
wtlh • rmil icUon of lH« CoDWoliiicntr widtr 
•ecUon y» or lutMtctiun (i) oi Oli mcUoa 
may #M«I to thi Uotttd Siitii court of 
ipp«aU for Oit df cuil In which tht Sl«lt It 
f'Kitfld, by ntinit • p«lition wilh tuch court 
wUhm lUty d«yi tfitr tuch final aclioa. A 
copy of iht p*iiUon thtll b# torthwilh 
tranirtilltffd by iht dirk ot t^t court lo Um 
Coirm»|iiontr or any offictr d^aifniltd by 
hm ror4hil purport TU CommJtilontr 
tfitrtupon i^iiU flit In tha courl th« fKord of 
thf proMMbnf • on wKidi ht hak 'J hit 
action. II providrd In Mcilon ZltZ of tlUi 
Unltid Statia Codi. Upon thi flllni of ludi 
pitltton, Oil coiul ihaU havi joriidictlon lo 
affim)t>i I'.llonof lhiCommlMlonarnr»» 
•It I! aitdi. In whola or In pad. timportt.'y 
or pirmanantly. but uaUI tfci Hlln} of tba 
ficord thi Contmiialonir itay modify M Ml 
Midi hli ordir Tbi findiAii of tbt 
Commliilonlr to t>t fteU. it aupporlad by 
•ubitantill tvidinci. ahaU b« conrluilva. but 
thi court for |ood lauM aboxnt nay rtn«nd 
tbi ca*t to thi CommiMlonir to taV* furthfr 
•vldtnct, aitd thi Cot . niiitoMr may 
thirtupon maVi naw or modifltd flndlnt* of 
fact and aay modify hit prtdoua action, titd 
- ih»U fill In thi court l>tr«coTd of ihiAir^ ft 
pfocitdlnf I Suth niw or modiflad flodloga 
ot fad ahall MkuviiM bo conelullvi If 
•upportcd by lubilaBKal ividanco. Tbi 
ludfminl of i>i court ifflmlnf or MtUnf 
aiidt. lit wholi or part ftny action of ^i 
Commliiiotiot ahaU bo final. lubl.Ht to Iht 
ra viiw by ibt Suprtmo Court of |}ii Unlltd 
Still! upon urtiorari or carltflcotion ai 
ptnvidid In ttcKon t2M of tltli 2a. Unilid 
Stattfl Coda Thi commincofotni of 
^> xtrdinffi undtr ihli lubatcbon *hil) not. 
iinl«>i M ipiclfieally ordirt d by tht coitl 
•poratt M ■ all/ of tht Coauaiialonar'a 
action. 

Sratuatioti ant/ hfonnaUw Otorir^wti* 
toe. SOI, (iKi) Subjad to apprapriatioiu 
•ndtr Dili Mction, thi ComJUiMlooirthaU 
di/*cUy. and Um^ulH ftranta and contrada 
whn public and pHvali nonproftt afinclta. 
IniUhillona. and eif aniulioaa. carry out ■ 

(A) lo divilop niw and pto«Iiin| 
Bpproaciiii and tnnovativi ntthodt which 
•r« diiifntd to addma I>om problirni and 
whkh miy hiva nalionat aiipUAcaaci or b$ 
of ap^'dil vatua In proeaotina tfftctiva 
proframi t^ndar thir Act {Mludln^ oM-yoof 
yatiit le Slain to plan for tht txpani{on''of 
Ihtir lyitma (or (in diji«*fy of oduii 
ad-jcation atrvlcaa; 

, (B) todilamilna. ualn|tpproprtalt 
•bftctivi aralualion crttaria. which pro)tcU 
and aprroachrt atiiilid undar clauH (A) 
•nd undir atcUoo MO cf lhl» Ad hav« 
acSiavad i>kU atatad ft ati and aro uptbl* 
0/ 0 chit Vint coapiraMa Itvala ol 
alTtctivtAiaa at addiHonat tocatiotu aid 
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iq«AliMmlnalt Ihreyghoul At NiUon 
lAlofiDalliNi tbovt IImm ipp^chM or 
mUkhIi ptrialnlni to ad ^i btiic tdwc^tion 
which trt aoit •fftctlvt.i^y NiiDii»nin| ind 
•p«ritin| ■ eltarini'houat on aduli aducttlon 
whidi iHtlt collKt. atltcV and djvHfnlnalt to 
tilt public iDformation p«rialn[n| to iht 
•duc4hMi of adulia. ihoM approachnvid 
iM«hodi of *diirttiJ\| tdulti wkldi an noal 
•fftctivt. and wayi of eoonltniting aduIi 
■dttCtUM pregrama wiOk manpowff ajul 

' Ukrou|h yanta isd umtracu with puMle aj\d 
privatt aptnclN. inslitutioni aad 
•fianlutiona, avitualt ihtifToctivmtaa of 
protr*iM tooducttd undt r aMUon )M of Ihlt 
Act 

(b) tft adiJiUoft to ^ rtiponiibllltita of lh« 
Dirtftor ufldf r Hclior ^ of iht CflMral. 
Education proviiloni *td lubjKt to 
apprcpnitioni undtr 4 - ttioft. tKa 
DiraclM ef tht National .wuiula of 
Idu^atiOA. in cootuhation wita lha 
ComnliiioDtr. ihall dir*cl)y and lhn)u|b 
^anu and cohtracti with public and privata 
aftncif 1. la*titutiona. and or|traiationa, 
cany 04it a prografn to conduct rtitarch on 
tht aptdal ntada of individual! rt^uirto^ 
•dull tdu&ation. 

(c) Vt*n art authoriiad to bt appraprlattd 
for th« purpoHi of ihii HCtion H .SJi.SM Iw 

n >ial y ia» i>dii>i tipi m ^ii H i im i — 

$» . 9m . 9m U i >* i > fc»<* l andwi — 

tipliahiPlft iMIi ■■dta.oOOOOO fortadi 
•uccMdjni flKAl yaar pdor to Oclob«t 1. 
4M». 1985. 

Vi-* of funds fot Spftiol Exp»tim»ntal 
D9(non§inUott hvj9ct$ and Twoch^r 
Troinint 

JIO. Of lh« fufldi tUotltd to a BUtt 

ufldf r Mttion for a fiical ytar. nor 



OOM?-(ENTS 



>tO par cantum ahall bt uitd for— 

(1) apvclal pro)»cti wh\tA wiH bt carritd 
Mt til furthano^t of tht pu;p«Mi of thi« till*, 
and wHic}w« 

(A] iavolvt (iit u*a of Innovalivt ntthoda. 
Indudini m^*\})odi for aducatini p«r»otvi of 
limitid Ln|tiih>ipeaVJn| ability, lyiitmt, 
nalcriala. of profraini which may hava 
nalioMl a[|njntaiicf or ba of iptclal valu* (it 
proiDotlat f fTKliva pragrabii undar t))ii titla* 
or ■ 

(B] tAvoUf prvyriini of adult aduutioa 
Inctudini tducilion for partooi of liinitad 
Eiiilish'ipaakliii ability; whJch ara part of 
McunuAity Khoo) profritna. curifi out la 
coopfrition with othar Fcdtnl, ftdtrally 
aaiiilad. Siaia, tfr locjl pmframa which hava 
Muiua] protnJia in promotu\| a 
tompfrhenalvf or coordmalad approach Is 
iht prtiblcna of partona with aducAllooaJ 
daficitnclti; aod 

(2} tralninj p«r«oni tniagtd. or prtparinj 
|6 to|«|*. ti partormti ui prorama daaignad 
to CArry out tht puipoMi of Ihia titla. 



to Improve efficiency of delivery and avoid 
duplication and unnecessary expensei 
^as well as current research. 
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COMMENTS 



^mtrrmjtcti for lU EiOirly 
|.9ll. (alUti CominlMlonir li ' 
1 10 mikt grintt to Siitf and iocn 
■1 aiffnctil or othtr public or / 
i-proni iftnclM for profttnVUt 
m of thli Act by pmvmini 
•dwCiUoflU prb|rtBi for tidrrlv Dtrvbni 
whow ablljll to Ipt ik and rtid UM^Ilih 
knfitit io Imtto and who Itva la ao ana 
wllk i nJturaN^ffartnt lb as Ibalrown. Buck 

tdtiiptdloa^iilpauch 
•Marly panona \daal ioaayruUy wiOi tka 
■Tactical problanVift thai/ mryday Ufa, 
todudini tha naVlM of puonaiai. aaa Uji| 
Aalr banapoHaUofl\nd )mtint naada. aod 
CMtplytni wtlh tovanuMntal re quUaotnU 
iuch aa thoaa for obtaMni cititanahlp. public 
■aafitanca and aodalAiSrIty banaftta. ud 
boualrti / \ 

n>] For tha pwpQta of o\klA| p§n\» win 
tUa aacUon t)i«tt>4ra ouOmI^ l« ba 
■ppfopriatfd au^ ^ ^ nacaaaary 

for lha Dical )/ai afidlAf luoaw \fT% aad 
I fiacal y tar ae^M prior lo 



tlhoriiad 
laU 



A|ln| for tha purpAaa of 
a practJcabia. tba \ 
imdar thia ncUoo wife tha 
uadarthaOldar \ 



•ach( 

Octobari.. 

(c) In eyrylAi out tha profraa i 
by thii iivHdiv tha Commiaalonar i 
conaul^th tha Conutilailonaf of I 
n on A|ln| f 
jiiHnf. whlra] 
I aiililad undi 
laiilitfd uadarl 
«ricafli ActoflMS. 

5/0 (a AdviBo/y CovneJh 

lae. 912. (al Any Stall which recalvaa 
•ailittnca undir thli tlt)t Bty aalabllih and 
Dalnliln a Rtatt advliofy rouncU. or may 
dafl|niii and in«tlnlaln an aviitinf Staia 
•dvliory council, >i>riifc i h a l l U, m h ai biaw. 
•PMinttd by tha Covamor or. to ihaeju*«f 
• CtiRTtn >>iiiUiniinitiiiinfjbi ftrlTi Imaril 
which |ovamath^to4a4fiiutioB ajancy a 
•!acla{l!iicJi»dmnr»ctioibyT 
* Iflflalamria), by auch board. 

" " ' ' t adviioty council a 

^aion 
ladfaabla 

Itt tha ftaid of aintv^duciM^or who ara 
•tfldali of tha itala>HtfUona] afancy or of 
JocaIaduc«tiOf)>HlB«nclarHjhal Btata. 



Ipataonii 



I or hava r 



aduJi 



lal aafvicaa. and panona wb^aro 



iianlaUifa of lha lanaral public 



(I) (ueh • Stata advlaory couodlfl^ 
toa vdinis 'mtm ii fd a tl awa priae i badby 



J adviaa lha Siala aduatieoal ataacy aa 
l^opmant of. and policy aaitara 
•riiini l^>4ha adolniatraliofl of lha fiMla plaa 
•pptovad poauant lo aadion 3" 

(B] idviaa i^l^aapad to loaf r«Ma 
ptannlni and •hituKlc at^ia adull 
•ducaUon pro|r*Ba. a^^^caa. and activ^tlaa 
•aaliiad undar tl ^ 

(C) pte: trt a 
•ducaUoi>atj 
AdviMnrA 

J punuaol t 
I taporl of Ita racomAaadattOM, 
BpoAJad by auth addltlenal eo«a«ita af 



shall advise the stato agency In carrying out the 
responsibilities of this Act. 
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cx)MME^^^s 



* Suit Miuctlient] iifscy tfiat may 

J Upoo \ht ippolnlBtnt of toy tuck . 
•dvfwry council t^i itipoinUni tulko^ 
undtriubpfctioo (i) of thi* —tum t^U 
Uifoml^* CommiiiioDH ot 
Mttbtiirantnl of. and iMtaUrthlpit Iti 
Scat! idvlWry CAunclL Tbt Couuitionw 
ibalL upon ffctinni uck InfoivitJon, wUff 
Uiat ■•c2i •uckoouncU U In cMApliinca «ritk 
Ut* miah«r«Kl\r«su*r*tt«B/ Ml forlk hi 
MibMCtioa (b)IlM UUf » 
(d) E«ck •veil S\tt id\^ry c 

iKirty 4^9mt ttttincAtfon lM» 
bt«B iccapltd by OiraMnmlMlontr midir 
fubHCtiofi (e) of UUiiWHofi and mIkI frwi 
•noni lu »*aib«r«JiSp i^chilmtA. 1^ Hait, 
plac«. lod aaiUMtvf lubVtquiAt Mt Hafi 
ihiU b< prvvldtd^y ikt nJu of Om Sato 
•dvliofy Mundf iic«pl ihofMdb rvlt* oktO 
»t«vtdt (hot uui 9u«li couBdfBttl it kilt 
lour tUnii tjih y«ar. IncJudini llliiil oat 
public mttM^ it whicb Oio puhuWU |fvfla 
Ihi opponlCiAily 1i ixprtM vliwl cdDconUitg 
idull td6ciUoa, 

(i) Eich ivcb Si ill idWMM^ o 
•ulb^lMd to eblitfl th* »«fv1c*« of* 
prdHiioniL Itchnicil. wtd cithcil pt n 
iyrn«y b« ntciniry to tnibli thtm to ur) 

SoUopqI Adviiory Council on AduU 

S«e. in. (i) Tb* Priiidtol iKiU ippoUit • 
KlUonil AOvitory Council on Adult 
Education (hiriinifltr In Uiii Mclion riflnrtd 
toil iht"CouncU"). 

(b) Tht ^ Council ihall cootitt of ^^t**- 

inimbir»Tv»hi i i al ^ U ftu wliil piii ft lir 

Judt pifioni knowlidiiibti in th« field 
iduKJduCitlon. Slit* ind Uxil pubtie^Oocl 
efficiiSyftnd oihii pirtoni bivlAtiiftciil 
kno%vl»dps«nd txptricnct. onK^unciUofti 
With rfiptcriaidult tduupi^lndudini 
tducillon for pH|onibHmiil»d Cn|lkft)i> 
ipiiklng ibiliiy i^i^ncJi Inf tmcUon 1« livto 
in Cnflikh nnAJ^^Ui^nX iKtiiiry to 
iliow luch^piimoni to pTbfniif iffictivilv 
throu|l)^4Ht idult rduCiUoft^^rtm, In tbt 
n«n|ui|f of lucb p«rf 9n\ind pirMMM 
I i f twi|iwi>i l pii l i Tht 
Council ihill mf«l InlUiUy il tht ciU of tfct 
Cominljitonir ind tUcl I/om Jli nuntbir i 
chitrniArk Thi Council wiU Ibirttftir aitit it 
lb* CiU gf thi cbiinnin. but nol liii ofliti 
Diin twice ■ yttf Subject to lictlun 44«(b) ol 
thi CintJ it KduCilion Pravlitom AcL tbi 
Council ifiaU connnui to iidil until Oetobof 
1. ItM. 

(c) Tbt Council thill idvlii Ibi 
Comm<*f lonir In tht pr«piraUoi of |«ntt«1 
tifulilloni and with rtiptct to policy mittifi 
iriilni In tht adminiitfation of Ihii UUt. 
tncludini p«Uclti and procidu/«i i^vimlAi 
tht ipprovit of Slitt plini undtr MCtlon M 
•nd pohclH to iUminiti duplicition, ind to 
ifftchjili tht c&ordin4tien of pn>irimi ufldif 
Ihii lin< and olhir prxfrimi oftcr^ iduH 
•dutiHon aetlvltiii it^d iiMm. 



majority of whom shall be comprised by persons 
knowledgeable In buslnestt, Industry, and other 
endeavors In which adults are gainfully employed* 
Such Council Shall Include persons knowledgeable 
In the field of education, state and local 
public school officials, and other persons having 
special knowledge and experience, or qualifications 
with respect to adult education. 
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27 



OOWENTS 



(d) Pit Countil nUW n^fw tK* 
tdminiitrttion »n J irttchvtntM of profrim> 
Mdtr Ihlt Utii. iniki fflcomintnditlpn> with 
fffip«ct Ihtftlo. ind miVt •wiuil npotXt to 
U)t PitildiAt of iti flndin|i tnd 
fKomfMnditloni (Inclydmi 
fflcomminditioni for chin^i In thia titU ind 
ithtr Ftdtral liwi rtlinni to idult tducation 
•ctiviiiii and iirvicii). Thi Prtildtnl ihiU 
UanMVtit tich luch rfport >d Ih* Congrtii 
(offtthtr with bit commrnt* aiul 
itcomm«ndaliont. Thi StcreUry of Htallh. 
Uycrtion. and Wtlfirt ihaU coofdinatt tha 
work of Um Council with Ui4l tf PtMr rtlattd 
■Hdvlaory CMMila. 

Btc. )14 No $rant my b« madi undar ihJa 
(yllllafor anyiducailonilpraAMm. ictivlty. or 
atrvtc« ^Uii^ to atctiriin U^ilmetton or 
ith|loyi wonhip or provldid by a achool or 
dipartminl of divinity. For pwpeiia of thii 
•Ktion. Ms* lirm "achoot of rfi^rtmtDt of 
divinity" mtini In Initiation or a dapartninl 
or brands of ao Iniiiiutlon wboft pmfram ii 
aptcifiCAlly for tha tducjtion of itudanta to 
^part tbtm to b«com« mUoiittrt of ratigioo 
•r to aniar upon aomt oihtr r«li|(oiia 
- vocation, v lo prtpara ihaa to tMcb 
lfcf«U)|ica] lybjaf («. 

*Sk. i\y [1} txctpt ai otbarwiM | 
thara aH aythorlxtd 10 b« I 
l210.0O0.000 for nical >»aMt«**rfc50.DOO.OOO 
for fiical yttr 1M0j:k^ 000 for fiacal 
yaar m^. iVfi^ttfyVK* for nicai ytar IM2; 
and U90440!oCO for fiical ytar im to carry 
Miht provliioni of thii UiJa. 

(b) Thart art hi/lhtr auihordtd to b« 
•ppropriaitJ fur aach lueh riicil ytar luch 
awna not to t^cttd S par ctntum of tha 
•mount tppr^priattd pu-tuant lo aubiacUon 
(a) for that ytar, a t miy U fitcaiiary to pay 
tht coll of tht adminjiiritjon and 
divatopmini of Siaif plana, and othtr 
activititi rt^uirvd punuani to ihia Utlt.Tba 
amount provldtd to a $i«tt undtr thia 
lybftchon ihall not b« Itii than iU.OO for 
any ftacat ytar. txcapt that lucb itnount ahaU 
Aoi ba Itii than iU.OOO In Iht caat of Guan, 
Amarican Samoa, (ha Vtrf m lalanda. tha 
Northtra Mahtna lalanda. and iha Truat 
Ttrtltory of lha Pacific Iilaoda. 

^mptevtiMM of Edueotiofioi Opportunitiu 
i Adult hdioM 

^}tl (a) Hit CommUiionftahall can 
•«t •>ro|rtn) of makini ftanta to Stat^jfd 
local tdn^ionct iitnati. and tg tn ' 
MbM. Inium^na. and uttnua^k. lo 
aupporl pltnnif^^sPtlo^ and d^((^natt«uoi) 
prajtcta which ara'M^t'^^tf^ P'^ 
Uai and damonitrattJ)lQfftctivtneaa of. 
trormi for pfovMiHi aSkiltducaHoA for 
■»dian>— 
(t) lo aupppif >lannln|. pitoU 
AttoMnn ftoH^ta wKlch a»<t 
laat •r)#^tBaonatra't tha afTactivanaaai ^ 
pragnimt for Improvini tmploytnant and 
idttCAhonaJ op^ortufiibta for aduJi bidlum 



^a^c^^5{n) The total amounc 0^- 
approprt»tixj0i^ to carry .-arnf^ha 
Adult EducatipfT^icfUbaXl not 
excaad .$0007000,000 for Vach ^£ 
UMTtTacal yaari 1982, 1983, and^TMA, 



L 



For the purpose of carrying?, out this Act there 
shall be authorized to be appropriated an atnount 
which equals the dollar anraunt comroensurate with 
the requirements of this Act for fiscal year 
1985 and such sums as may be necessary for each 
succeeding yeer» 
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!) IQ iiitit l« Ut« Mttbhf hratnl ind / 
n ftf ptofrimi which ir? dii{|n»A to 
.„ .kilttt (A) tht prvvtiionn of biilc Hltricy 
oppdrlunlltft lo ill nonliltfilt Indiin ii)u1t«, 
^) thi KOvl»lofi of opportunlltti !• lU 
• dulii lo quiUfy for i )>f|H ichoel 
'tqulv^tncT etrtiriutt In tht ihQrtnil ptrlod 
•f tlmiytiilblt: 

()) tav^P^ * '^^^ rtft«rcb ind 
^i>vtlAp]bint profrtm to diviiep mort 
inMvaliw ind ttiftctlvt trchniquti for 
•cMivinAOM liltricy and lii|h icbto) 
tqulvalf |M|f ; / 

(<) lo prwidt for b«ilc itin>i>« And 
tvaluilion«thtr«of lo dtflnt luUrattly tbt 
txtint of th* problimi of UlHtrify tnd lick 
•f hi|b ichodj compTf lion nmQnl Inditnl. 

(5) to wncou^ait tht dtiiim>rJ(lon of 
tnform«tioA and miiiriila r«lilln| lo. and tho 
tutuailoA of 1^ irTtciivinti^of. aducailea 
proframi whleJk nay offtr tdjfcatMnal 
ppportunltll* ioW)dia» adulll- 

(b) Tbf CommMitofktr li abo aathoditd i« 
makt iranti lo Indian trlbtVla^ao 
InitltulioAi. and Iwtin otf fnlia'Jona to 
dtvalop and f atabVik adu^UQiia) aarvkal 
and proirima •ptclficaUy Atil^td to 
Improvt tdwcotloMl opptftuAlUti fe« \rsS$M 
adulla. \ / 

U) Tbi Comnliile^ar |i alio luthorittd la 
'naka graali to. and Uol/acta wilk pybllc 
aitndti. and iitaUtuUii*. and Indian tilbot. 
Iniiliuiioni. and or|anvailoni for^ 

(1) Ibt djiMBinatled ff in/jmatioa 
(Mwtmlni tduutioMl irofriaa. aorvlooa, 
and rtaouicta aviUilli lodJin tdiiUa 
includJj)| avatttotioni tWf^f. tad 

(I) tht tvatuatlon^f tba^fftc'Jvtntii of 
ftdtrally tiflitad (togfamL In whJch tndian 
tdulli miy parlieifitt In aotltrlnf tha 
y urpoati of luc)! poffama «^l:h rtipf«t (a 
aucnaduiti. 7 \ 

(d) Application for a |fanlu!idar thta 
itcUon ihilt boiubmliltd at lucb tlma. lo 
ittcb manntr. apd contain aueh l:uonnatlofl« 
and thaU b« coaiiiiltAt wtth ludh ntitrii. ai 
oiay bt titablfehtil ai ra^MlmiftAta la 
tf|ulaUonip»muJaatadbylh« \ 
CoPkffliif tontt. Such appUcadofti * 

|1) aal fMtt a ttaltmtnl dticribr _ 
•ctlvllitt foy which aiiiilanct li a^u|ht; 

(t) provldt for an avalaaUoa of Um 
afftctlvtnMt of tha pfo|t«l In achJttUv Ita 
purpoati f nd thoat of ihii taction. \ 

Tha CofruaJtilofttr ahaU not appro«a in 
appUcatl&n for a iranI undtf tMbatcllao {•) 
anltia 1^ It latiifltd thai Mich ippllcaUona. 
and ag/ docuatali tubmJIttd with mp*9i 
thtrtttf Midicata that th art bai baa n 
adtquiit parlktpaiioii by tha indivlduali \§ 
bt taAad and tilbil conmuniUtt In thff • 
pttnfflni ind dtvtlopmeni of tht proltcL ftad 
lhallharv will ba tuch a pMtlcipatloa la t)lt 
opt/tUon ind tvatutlioa el tht pto^ct la ^ 
apdbvUvj appliuUoni undar lubtacUoa \%\^ 
' w CbriMfi lo h ar ih aU • prfbrlty lo' \' " 
a AhcaliODi froM Indjto aducaUOA«j \ 
aiandti. oifajilutiooi. aad Imdtvtioojk \ 



COMMENTS 



rvnw u 

liiVhalU 
ribhni tha 
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S«c. 317 Rtptaled 



luh Educolioti frtf mm fof AduH 
i$renu 

til. (i) Thff Conunliilon«r ic 
•ulhotitJd to intrr Into ^tnti and cofltridl 
with and locil iduulion ■|«<ici«« ind 
aiOMt fufalic or privtit nonpros g|tnd«t. 
•C|anlu\oni, or Initttutioni to •rovidt 
frerami M adutl tdwcaUoii anfl aduti baile 
•duutson tklrmnl|fani adull^in n«ad efiuch 
uniCM*. SuO^iraAta and €«f Uacta nay b« 
Mcd foi^ \ '/ 

(1) proframa y iAitmcti^ af adult 
l»mi|r. In b4^c raadi^g. nalhamaUca. 
dfvtlopmtnl andWianwrnanl of nat*»»«> 
Mt, and prvmoUdn olHitaricy amonf 
•dult iamiirtnti tonhk purpoftt of tnabliitf 
tham 10 bacomt prod^tivt maabtrt of 
AjntricaA aoclatjn . . 
. (2}i(knlnlitraUvtfcoa\ofptaAalAgai>4 
o^ratjat luch proftima i ' 

tS] iduCiUoMl lupporl fvvicti which 
mtft Uiff naad of adult lmmi|r«n(i lududinf 
bul aal l{mlta^a|u»danca am counMhfi| 
wHh rt|ard to adueational. eanttr. and 
anpJojrmtfll^pportunltlaii and > 

(4) ipttlaf projacti dai{|n»d toMarata Ui 
eoejuMdoA with axiiUnf Ftdarat nd nen* 
Fadarai woftani and acUvlllH le d^vt top 
occupatiDnat ai<* rPiup*^ iMIli for \ 
Indlvidiili, particularly progfama autMriiid 
iindiryUi* Cemprthtniiva Eraploynant i 
Traiitni Act aMt?) or undar (ha Vocatlc^t 
Edi|6aUon Act ^flM. 

Any applicanl for a pant or emlrat^ 
fctffr thii Kcdon ihall firti lubmll Ita 
plication to lha Stala tducatlonat afanqf. 
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OOHMENTS 



r«««rnff ncUiiou'". tp ttii CommiMiottr 
f«|«Htin| Iht i^ «iity «f ■•ch tuch ' 
ippltcAiion. cer>«>«i*nl <*'^tK Iht ^MTpottt cf 
MCJiao >(«(b) (12) tnd |U) 0/ Ihif hilt . A 
copy l)w rvcommtftditioni m«di by tht 
S(«iff v^u^llonil tfttcy ihill b« 
iiinvlt«r)4t»M>v tulMnnitd tp iW appliMnt. 

(1) Any ipVic«nl which Kar tubmnied tn 
tppbcfttiMi In\(.cordan(f «4l)i M'ir*Ph i^) 
ot ihii attUiicilW wMch U diiMiufiid v^iik 
th« •ctiM of CtOp^r»)>riilf Sr«(« 
•dwciDonit Hkinn miy ftuilon Om 
CommtiiloMr lo rir^uMl fuHMr 
Mntld-jriUw by U>aC«mmli^oMr frf luch 
•fpllcaHon. \ 

vfldtr thi* mtion tfiall V «vbmMicd il tucb 
IUm. h •Ui*Ji naftMr, anAxunuIn »iich 
lA/oreiiKDn il ihff Commwiorwr OMy 
Ni»on»My tvnulrt. \ 

(d) NotwiUt. landifif Otv pt^l«len» of 
MCllon* W Hjid >o:(i)/thf CdmmUiionft 
fhill piy kWft* tot It of *p^lic^oM 
•pprovtd byhtm under thii NCtfen. 

(t) Not lit* Ottn M ptr cenluihV i>iff lend* 
•ppropHind w/idtr ihii Mctlon «hm b« utf d 
by tht ConuniMiontr to onlffr Into ed^tricu 
wlih pri/iit neopmfti iftnclM, 
9r|«nI<liIon». ind tAtliiutlon*. 

(f) n>t tht pu/poMi of miklnl |nni» V.d 
Antttu)| Into cofltrict* undir thli terllonX 
thtnl !■ h«rtby luihorittd lo b« approprUti 
•g^iumi ft may b« ntcaMify for fiscal 
yyir IBTV and aack of \ht fotf auccaadinf 

Ugiihtivt Httlory 

PJL M-TSO. Nov. 9. IMC. TltJa ta 10 Stct 

Pi. 10-24;. |aa t IMd. Titla V. 11 Slat 119: 
Pi. |&-I7«^ Oct. II. IIMl n Slit IMS: 
Pi. tl-ao. Apfi! IJ. irO. Tula HL M BUL 
1M: 

Pi. f1>400. Dac la mo. M SUI. 1t(f; 
PLK-«ll}aMU.ir2.MSlat942: ■ 
P.L t^-n . May f, ir). r Slat 

Pi. n-Mo. At«. n. ir4. nua vl Ptn A, m 

Btal KK 
Pi. »MOe. S«pL 10. irt. TdW m; 
P.L t4«««2. Oct 12. ire. Tttia Ul; 
P.L ts-iu fiapL 24. 1177. It Stii. Kl: and 
Pi. Nov. 1. in, Titta XIU. Part A. 
P.L. 97-35, Aug. 13, 19B1 
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STATEMENT OF PATRIC DORSEY, COUNCIL MEMBER, ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY RICHARD VENTURA. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATION- 
AL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON ADULT EDUCATION 

Ms. DoRSEY. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
am Patric Dorsey, from North Carolina. I am chairman of the Gov- 
ernmental Relations and Legislation Committee of the National 
Advisory Council on Adult Education. With me today is Mr. Rick 
Ventura, executive director of the council. 

We appreciate the opportunity to represent the council and to j, 
present testimony on the reauthorization of the Adult Education 
Act. My comments will be brief and, I hope, to the point. 

The council has devoted considerable time and effort toward a 
thorough and thoughtful analysis of the Adult Education Act. Nu- 
merous site visitations and countless conversations with adult edu- 
cators, administrators, and students over the past 3 years have fa- 
miliarized the council with the programmatic impaqt of the exist- 
ing legislation. 

In preparation of this testimony, the council scheduled nation* 
wide nine hearings on the reauthorization of the act. Approximate- 
ly 200 knowledgeable witnesses testified before the council at these- 
hearings. The council has considered the points raised in both 
formal testimony and informal conversation. We have analyzed 
and debated the merits of those points. On the basis of the delib- 
erations, we have developed the following recommendations which 
I respectfully submit for consideration. 

The council strongly urges the reauthorization of the Adult Edu- 
cation Act. To this end, the council has developed the following rec- 
ommendations which embody char^ges of two types. The first cate- 
gory reflects changes of a technical nature or changes designed to 
enhance clarity, to simplify the language of \ he act and to empha- 
size basic educational oppoi tunities and skills. 

For example, all reference in the act to '*the Commissioner^^ will 
be changed to '^Secretary'*. 

Now the second category includes changes of a more substantive 
nature. During the several national hearings conducted by the 
council, the designation of spt^cial populations within the act was 
^ commented upon wiUi^ great fr^quencv. Nearly 80 percent of those 
commenting on special population call for the elimination from the 
act. Specifically, the vast majority of adult educators with whom 
we spoke regarding this issue strongly advocated the elimination of 
references to '^special populations . The council therefore recom- 
mends that specific references to designated populations be elimi- 
nated. 

Three arguments were consistently advanced by those comment- 
ing on this issue. (A) The existing legislation is intended to serve 
all adults IG years of age or older who have neither a high school 
degree or its equivalency and are no longer in school or required to 
be in school; (B) the needs of special groups can be addressed 
through individual State plans; (C) references to special populations 
frequently result in duplication of effort. » 

As currently written, references to special population include 
section 3U, special projects of the elderly; section 316, improve- 
ment of educational opportunities for adult Indians; section 318, 
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adult education programs for adult immigrants. Section 306, part 
b(ll) of the act requires that: 

Special assistance be given to the needs of persons wit}i limited English proficien- 
cy by providing a bilingual adult education program of instruction in English, and 
to the extent necessary, to allow such persons to progress effectively through the 
adult education program in the native language of such persons. 

As presently written, the act results in program cost increases in 
direct proportion to the number of different nationalities in a com- 
munity. Virtually all of those who addressed this issue to the coun- 
cil cited the lack of qualified instructors in several languages as an 
additional obstacle to satisfying the bilingual requirement. 

It is the council's recommendation that all references in the act 
to ''bilingual education^^ be eliminated and replaced with reference 
to ''instruction in English as a second language'' or "English for 
speakers of other languages". Classes conducted in English as a 
second language have consistently met the needs of those adult stu- 
dents not conversant in English, yet desirous of developing the lit- 
eracy skills necessary to progress effectively through adult educa- 
tion programs. 

In the opinion of the council, such a change would not only be 
endorsed by an overwhelming majority of adult educators, but 
would more accurately reflect the educational and programmatic 
requirements of individual communities. 

With respect to section 307, payments, the council recommends 
an increase in the State share of expenditures from 10 percent to 
20 percent of the total and a decrease in the Federal share from 90 
percent to 80 percent of total expenditures. The council forwards 
this recommendation with an understanding that such an increase 
in State expenditures would occur gradually over a specified period 
of time, perhaps 3 to 5 years, and that a State's requirement to 
maintain effort be retained. 

Section 309, research, development, dessimination evaluation and 
information clearinghouse, has consistently received significant at- 
tention by those commenting to the council. In our opinion, there is 
an overwhelming need for the Deparvment of Education to develop 
uniform, standardized reporting procedures for the Adult Educa- 
tion Program data from States. The great majority of adult educa- 
tors and administrators insist that the collection of standardized 
data is not a burden. On the contrary, the collection of standard- 
ized data assists the states in evaluating program effectiveness. 

Regarding section 312, State advisory council, the council finds 
the existing language unnecessarily proscriptive. In order to reduce 
the restrictive nature of the existing legislation and to encourage 
flexibility at the State level, the council recommends the elimina- 
tion of the majority of this section as well as a rewording of part 
h(2) to read, "Such u State advisory council shall advise the State 
agency to carry out the responsibility of the act." 

At th'.s point, the council has included with its testimony a copy 
of the existing legislation with specific notations reflecting the 
council's recommended cha^nges. 

With respect to section the National Advisory council on 
Adult Education, the council recommends part b to be reworded to 
.read: 
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The council ahall consist of 15 members, a majority of whom shall be comprised of 
persons knowledgf?able in business, industry and other endeavors in which adults 
are gainfully employed. Such council shall include persons knowledgeable in the 
field of education, state and local school officials and other persons having special 
knowledge and experience or qualifications with respect to adult education. 

The council bases this recommended rewording on a sincere 
desire to ensure the broadening of the council membership beyond 
the educational community. 

Lastly, the council recommends under section Sl5, appropriations 
authorized, that, ^^Such sums as may be necessary for each succeed- 
ing year of the life of the reauthorized act be reauthorized to be 
appropriated.'* 

Although I have not commented on all of the council's recom- 
mended changes, I would direct to your attention the copy of the 
existing legislation with all of the council's recommendations clear- 
ly outlined, which has been included with the testimony. 

In developing these recommendations, it has been the intention 
of the council to assure the integrity of the act and to promote the 
most efficient utilization of Federal resources. 

That concludes our testimony. Thank you. 

Chairman Perkins. Mr. Andrews, go ahead. 

Mr. Andrews. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don't know that 
I have any particular questions. That's just a good, down-home, 
commonsense, in my opinion, set of recommendations and I hope 
that we will be able to implement all, or certainly most, of them. 

Thank you for a very fine presentation. We are pleased to have 
someone from North Carolina on the National Advisory council for 
Adult Education. 

Ms. DoRSEY. Congressman Andrews, may I mention, too, that we 
have a very serious problem in our State of North Carolina with 
1.5 million of our citizens being functional illiterates. 

Mr. Andrews. Yes; and it surely can't be cured from up here, 
but I am pleased to have some part in hoping to be a part of a 
team that can cause that number to be reduced significantly. I 
think we can. I think we wilL Thank you for your cooperation to 
that end. If ever you think I or we can be of additional assistance, 
please let us know. 

Ms. Dorsey. Thank you. 

Chairman Perkins. Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you, Mi\ Chairman. I guess the first thing 
I should say is that in 10 years I have never seen testimony in 
which the panel has the bill and all of the suggested changes. That 
is very helpful. I have never seen that before. I guesH 1 am suggest- 
ing that you give your friend to your left a raise in salary for doing 
this. 

Ms. DoRSEY. [Laughs*] I would gladly do that. 

Mr. Goodling. Just a couple of questions. I noticed that the ad- 
ministration does recommend changes, some of which I would 
think would be better not to consider since we do have a program 
that is working quite well. I would ask though — the one area— and 
I think Mr. Miller commented on it about the paid vendors coming 
into this business, for the sake of a better word— I couldn't find it 
here. 
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As I understand it» the purpose of that was that they see some 
isolated pockets somewhere that may not be able to be served 
simply because of the small number of people, who are there. My 
question, just looking at this beforehand, was. Is there some way 
we might be able to write something in the bill that if such pockets 
do exist we could word something that would allow a private 
vendor in that section to take care of them and, at the same time, 
not open up the entire program? As I understand the reasoning 
behind that recommendation, t^ ^re may be some pockets out there 
that are not served, simply becuuse of Isolation. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Goodling, I can only speak for the State of Ohio, 
because I am not sure about pockets that may exist in other States. 
We have 88 counties in Ohio. The program is available in all 88 
and our problems with unserved really do not relate to a lack of an 
availability of providers, whether they be public schools or commu- 
nity colleges or technical schools and the like. Our problems basi- 
cally—and I suspect that you would expect me to say this— relate 
to funding. We have programs with adults on waiting lists now. We 
have programs that cannot o^^er services on a year-round basis. 
They have had to close in March or April or May because of insuf- 
ficient funds and yet the adult need'*, don't end in May. The prob- 
lems of n(3eds for education are year round. 

We have sorhe concerns that, given the low amount of funding in 
this program that exists already, the vast number of providers, 
whether they be schools or other public- or private agencies- 
churches and the like— that the real need isn't for vendors. It is for 
the resources available to conduct the programs. I find it interest- 
ing that— I happen to be a great supporter of chapter ^ that this 
committee does such a good job in providing for— th. have 
more than a $3 billion effort in chapter 1, but we have a dO mil- 
lion effort for the parents of the same children. 

As a former school superintendent, I am sure you understand the 
importance of role models and parents, the vast amounts of re- 
search that relate to how people learn at what early ages and im- 
portance of the educational level in the family. I don't have a good 
suggestion for you as to how to work in the private vendor. I guess 
maybe I am not looking for one, in one sense. I think the problem 
is of another nature— of just the resources available with existing 
vendors. 

In our own State it is constitutionally impossible for us to make 
grants to community-based organizations or to private vendors for 
this purpose. It would have to be on a subcontract basis. That 
might be something for you to look at in some States where it 
would be desirable 

Mr. Goodling. You would still have control over it. 

Mr. Miller. Yes. We have some concerns about accountability 
and monitoring in this process, because this is a program t|iat re- 
quires really careful administration to make sure that the maxi- 
mum amount of dollars are spent on services to people. That is one 
of the beauties of the program. There are very few costs other than 
that which goes to the providing of instruction for students. 

Mr. Goodling. I might mention that when I have time, I would 
like to write some legislation that would do some combining of this 
adult education and chapter 1, simply because, as many people 
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here have heard me say before, when I was a school superintend- 
ent we used our chapter 1 money just for that purpose. We went 
out into the home to work with the 3- and 4-year-olds. But we were 
there primarily because we wanted to do something with the 
mother and father of those 3- and 4-year-olds. I would like to ex- 
plore this area when I have the time. 

Mr. Miller. Well, I hope that would be soon, because when we 
did a survey of our chapter 1, program in one of our major cities, 
we found that out of the children who were coming to school that 
were having trouble reading, 72 percent of the parents were illiter- 

Mr. GooDUNG. Well, our whole attempt was a reading readiness 
program in the home, realizing that we had to do something with 
that in mind. 

How about the council? 

Mr. Ventura. Mr. Goodling, if I could comment on that question 
of profit and nonprofit. One of the concerns that the council had 
was brought to our attention by a number of the State directors of 
adult education. They pointed out to us that in some .States— Arizo- 
na, for example— they don't have the same stringent requirements 
for accreditations of private agencies as they do for public agencies. 
That was a concern to us. I guess what we would be saying at this 
point is that we would like to see a little more thorough investiga- 
tion of the potential impact of opening up to for-profit agencies. 

Mr. Goodling. But if vou said that the State, if they found such 
pockets of isolation, could contract out, then they would still have 
total control of how this would operate and, m all probability, 
wouldn't contract out unless they really had a problem somewhere. 

Mr. Ventura. That's true. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Did you wish to comment, Ms. Dors^? 

Ms. DoRSEY. Yes; I would like to comment on the ESL Program, 
which is, of course, an easier and a faster way to get students to 
speak the language. But a doctor, Eleanor Thona, stated at the title 
IV Civil Rights Act Workshop in Phoenix, AZ this past February 
that in areas where there are so many different native languages, 
it would be financially impossible to have a bilingual program. She 
referred to a speech that she made here in the District of Colum- 
bia. Following the speech, several of the teachers came up to her . 
and sf .'d that in their school district alone, there were over 40 dif- 
ferent languages. In such a situation, as well as other programs, 
the English as a second language is much more feasible. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Well, I have used this argument also, because 
right across the Potomac, there are, I think, 70-some different lan- 
guages in one school system and, in Chicago there are 100 and 
some different languages in one school district. 

One other point or two. Most people indicate that we need better 
data collection. I think that is true. My question is. Do you have 
suggestions of how we do that without burdening you with all sorts 
of forms, et cetera? , , ^ ^ ^ ftu 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Goodling, I think that the Department of Educa- 
tion has made some rather good efforts in this direction. Some of 
the most important things that happen as a result of this program 
are also the most difficult to measure. You can measure, of course, 
those who have become employed, those who leave public assist- 
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ance, those who register to vote for the fr.i>t time, those who get 
driver's licenses. 

It's hard to measure some of the more important things. As a 
former high school principal and also the director of an adult pro- 
gram, I can tell you that the children of these families "became far 
less discipline problems, their attendance improved and, in many 
cases, their achievement improved in school because of the role 
model of their parents. 

I don't know how you measure the impact on a family in which, 
literally, directions for children and adults are turned around. I 
would suggest that in a design of any information system that gets 
into followup, which is a particular area that we haven't done a 
very good job with, that whoever designs the system would involve 
practitioners — people who have been out on a day-to-day basis, who 
understand the reluctance that people have in giving mformation, 
the problems in getting the information and selecting out some pri- 
orities, what is really important to know about this program. There 
is a tendency to always ask more than we need to know. I would 
encourage the involvement of people from the field to sit down 
with the people who design to say, **This is what we believe is im- 
portant and I think this is how we can find it out," and really set 
some high priorities and some limits on what is asked. 

Mr. GooDLiNG. One last question. Mrs. Dorsey mentioned moving 
toward an 80-20, Mr. Miller, I think you were either silent on that 
issue or said, **Leave it where it is." 

Mr. Miller. I recommended we keep the match and certainly, we 
would not be opposed to moving to an 80-20. Most States are over- 
matching now. Before the committee would do that, I think vou 
might want to do. some study on the effects on some individual 
States. I don't have the data at hand in terms of individual States 
and what they contribute. 

Ideally speaking, I think it might be interesting to even consider 
a match that over a 5-year period might move to a 50-50 basis. 

Mr. GooDLiNG. I think there was testimony like that on the 
Senate side also. 

Mr. MiLLEK. That's a good idea. I think you might want to do 
some study to see what the effects would be on some States who 
are having a particularly tough time economically. ^ 

Mr. GooDLiNG. So you are saying that we surely shouldn't go 
beyond 80-20 until we study the issue? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. 

Ms. Dorsey. Well, we feel that the 80-20 does protect the States. 
This was recommended in much of the testimony that we heard. It 
was the maintenance of effort that was consistently being heard. 

Mr. GooDLiNG. I noticed you said not to cap the administrative 
costs. I believe you said that, Mr. Miller, or you said to leave it 
where it is, 

Mr. Miller. Leave it where it is. 

Mr. GooDLiNG. I noticed that, I think, it was New York that was 
the highest— they are at 7 percent and then next is Texas, which is 
around 6 percent, and then my State is 5.3 percent. We are always 
very concerned here about how much in any program goes into ad- 
ministration and how much actually ^ets down to the people. 

Mr. Miller. We won't be unhappy if you don't change it. 
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Mr. GooDLiNG. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Perkins. Mr. Hayes. , i 

Mr. Hayes. Thnnk you, Mr. Chairman. The testimony ot both 
witnesses certainly clearly supports the reauthorization of the 
Adult Education Program and the recommendations they have 
made therein— deserves the study and scrutiny which I intend to 

give them. . ., t r 

I have just one question that stems primarily, I guess, troni my 
curiosity, which is a part of the testimony of Mrs. Dorsey. That 
question is, I am just curious as to why you recommend in section 
307 in regards to payment, the increase in th^- States' share of ex- 
penditures and a decrease by the same percentage in the Federal 
share. What is the reasoning behind that recommendation? It 
doesn't bother me. I am just curious. 

Ms. Dorsey. Well, today, many of the States provide more than 
that 10 percent share. ^. . „ ^ , 

Mr. Hayes. Some of the States are pretty financially strapped, 
you know, and are not doing what they should do in the total edu- 
cational program right now and that sort of bothers me. 

Mr. Ventura. If I may comment on that also, Mr. Hayes. That 
was an interesting part- of the testimony that we took in our nine 
hearings. That particular section, section 307, was commented upon 
probably most frequently. We were quite surprised that many of 
the State administrators who are actually involved in the program 
suggested, as soirip of the State directors did in testimony i^fore 
the Senate this past Tuesday, that they would go as high as a 50-50 
split between the 'States and the Federal Government. We fe t that 
perhaps we were a little timid in suggesting 80-20, but we felt that 
it clearly reflected the testimony which we received. 

Mr. Miller. T urderstand your concerns, Mr. Hayes, because in 
our testinvony we recommended staying with the 90-10 match, but 
I agree with the council's testimony in the sense that, given the 
large numbers of people that are unserved and given the fact that 
the Federal— I really don't think that it's realistic to expect the 
Federal Cands to address the total question nationally, the answer 
has to be in increased State support and local support, if we are 
really going to deal with this problem in the massive way that we 

must. • oi. i. 

So, philosophically speaking at least, any increases in btate 
match that help move toward the kind of State support that is re- 
q-'.ired— I think it would be a wonderful in this country if the 
school superintendent would look at his enrollment 'jr her enroll- 
ment statistics and find out that the adult population equalled that 
of K-12. Indeed, that is already happening in some communities 
and I think it will be a glorious day when it happens across the 

Mr. Hayes. No further questions or comments, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Perkins. Mr. Gundorson. 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to join every- 
one on this committee in complimenting you people on your testi- 
mony. It was, I think, very helpful and very, very good. 

Generally, I want to begin with a question to Mrs. Dorsey. You 
really indicate that we. ought to eliminate the reference to special 
populations. Would you then, in essence, support some of the ad- 
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ministration's recommendations in this area which seem to go 
more toward the block grant concept and toward giving the States 
more freedom? 

Ms. DousEY. Yes; we find that there is a great duplication in this 
section, because all of those special populations are uiready covered 
by the Labor Department and there are other areas that are al- 
ready addressing that problem. 

Mr. Gl derson. Mr. Miller, you made the same suggestion near 
the end of your testimony that some of the references to the special 
groups could be eliminated? 

Mr. Miller. Yes; for the same reasons. They are already being 
served in the program and there is no special appropriation coming 
forth and so it's really unnecessary language. They are already eli- 
' gible under the act. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Perhaps I am not totally well versed enough on 
the program to have a different perspective, but as I look at the 
administration's proposal and I look at the set-asides— 10 percent 
for demonstration projects, 20 percent for high school equivalency, 
20 percent for institutionalized— it seems to me that adult educa- 
tion needs would vary significantly from State to State and that 
there would be some merit in, frankly, eliminating the specific set 
asides. We would amend the purpose to indicate that, clearly, these 
were the type of programs to which the act was directed. 

I would be interested in the reactions of all three of you to that 
concept— to give Ohio or North Carolina or any other State the 
flexibility of deciding who most needs the adult basic education in 
their State, as long as you understand the purpose of this program 
extends beyond just dealing with demonstration projects or the in- 
stitutionalized or the high school equivalency goal. 

Ms. DoRSEV. We have stressed basic education and, of course, 
adult education is to provide programs which will enable adults to . 
acquire a basic academic skill that is necessary to function in socie- 
ty and continue their education or their training. 

Mr. (jrUNDERSON. OK. Let me just pursue that a bit. Does that 
mean that as long as we do that you are supportive of flexibility? 

Ms. DoRSEV. Yes. Of course, not every State has the same needs. 
There are, in some States, a greater number of the population that 
needs a specific type of program. 

Mr. Ventura. If I may comment on that also. I think we are 
very supportive of State flexibility as long as there is assurance in 
the act that the focus of the legislation would still be directed 
toward adult basic education. The individual who reads at or below . 
the sixth-grade level, for example, that would be our primary con- 
cern that that individual is the one who is being served most spe- 
cifically. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Gunderson, I find it interesting that the admin- 
istration proposes, and rightfully so, to keep the 20-percent cap on 
GED. I think that's done for the specific reason to prevent what 
has been known over the years as the creaming effect, of taking 
those students into the program who are the easiest to recruit. The 
truly functional illiterate who comes back to school to learn to read 
and write for the first time, whether it be at 30 years of age or 40 
years of age, poses some very interesting kinds of problems for a 
teacher in a program. It takes time and money and they are often 
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difficult to recruit because of age, because of embarrassment, be- 
cause of fear, because of reliance on street language. By that, I 
mean, for example, in one of our programs where we wanted to 
bring young girls back into a program with a combination of ABE 
and secretarial studies, they quickly informed us they could make 
more on the street in 2 nights than they could in 2 weeks secretari- 
al pay. That was an obstacle in getting some young folks back into 

the'program. , ..u ^ u 

Mr. GuNDERSON. I don't quite know how we can solve that prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Miller. I don't know either. [Laughter.] 

But I can tell you, by removing the cap on the GED, there is a 
tendency to take those people who are easiest to reach. We agree 
with the administration s proposal to remove the 10-percent man- 
date for special demonstration. We believe that the 5-percent cap is 
fair administratively and we believe that the 20-percent cap, which 
is not a mandatory set-aside— it just simp! says that you can spend 
up to that limit— currently, again, the na nal statistics hoifi the 
Department of Education say that 4 percent is being spent for that 
purpose. So, it's not a limiting factor. 
.. V, We have a lot of flexibility. I have had responsibility for this pro- 
'i' gram in Ohio for 19 years and we have a lot of flexibility in where 
we put the money. We really do. This is a good, basic program. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Thank you all. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Perkins. Mr. Nielson. 

Mr. Nielson. Mr. Miller, I would like to ask a couple of ques- 
tions. I appreciate your testimony. It seems to be well thought out. 
I find myself agreeing with more than I disagree with on your 
statement. 

On the matching maintenance of effort required, I agree with 
your iJea that you could discourage States from participating at all 
if we dropped that amend;ment. I think you are correct on that. I 
also like the comment that the States could do more. We hear .from 
some colleagues, however, on this committee that the States are 
strapped and they would like to be relieved of their responsibility. 
It's refreshing to find both of you saying that the States can and 
should be participating more than they have in the past. I appreci- 
ate that comment. , 

On the 5-percent limitation on State administration, you don t 
believe that should be there because your feeling is that adminis- 
tration costs would get out of hand if we didn't have that cap. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Miller. I believe that it should be there. 

Mr, Nielson. It should be there. Now, how do you account for 
the States that Mr. Goodling mentioned— New York, Texas, and 
Pennsylvania— who are bove that 5 percent? How do we take care 
of those States then in this case? 

Mr. Miller. Well, obviously, they are taking care of themselves 
already and I suspect they are doing it out of their own State 
budget. 

Mr. NiEi^ON. Is that correct. Representative Goodlingi' 
Mr. Goodling. Anything above the 5 percent would come out of 
the State budget. 
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Mr. NiEi^ON. I agree with both of those statements. One, I guess, 
I disagree with is your private, for-profit organizations should be 
eligible to carry out programs under the act. You indicate that is 
repugnant to you because you feel that it would get a lot of money- 
hungry people into the program. What about places where the 
public schools and the public areas are not sufficient to take care 
of it? 

Are there places where it might be more proper to go to the pri- 
vate source rather than set up a new public agency? 

Mr. Miller, I am certainly not advocating setting up new public 
agencies, I believe that— if I understand— in Ohio, it's not a prob- 
lem, but in States where there may be pockets of unserved adults, 
there are local school boards in every community, there are usually 
community colleges or colleges or technical institutes or YMCA^s 
or other nonprofit agencies available. I believe that there are 
proper agencies for those folks to appeal to for service and there is 
a State education agency which has the responsibility under the 
law to see that services . ; provided. 

I believe that that is V'-^i responsibility of people like myself and 
others to make darn sure it happens, 

Mr. NiELSON. If there were such cases where there are under- 
served populations because there are no public, agencies available, 
and if the bill were confined to that particular case— it spelled out 
that it had to be just in those cases— would you oppose it— if there 
were no other way to take care of them? 

Mr. Miller, Probably not. If it were carefully, carefully defined 
that all other alternatives were x-ed out. 

Mr. Nielson. Fine. Now the one that I think is the most contro- 
versial is this 5-percent set-aside that the Secretary be permitted to 
set up. I tend to agree with you, I don't think that the 5 percent 
should be deleted and I think that should be handled separately. 
But if it were in the bill, do you think the greatest attention should 
be given to the choice of the State or should the Secretary make 
that decision? 

Mr. Miller. Now, Mr, Nielson, in the past when the Secretary 
did have some available money, there was funded at the University 
of Texas what was called the APL project, the adult performance 
level project, wl ich probably caused more attention to be focused 
on the problems of adult illiteracy than any single project of its 
kind in this country for some time. That was a determmation made 
by the Secretary and I think that that money should not be allocat- 
ed on a State-by-State basis, but carefully established priorities 
should be determined. There should be a panel of people represent- 
ing broad interests in adult education that would serve as folks 
who would recommend proposals and that such proposals from the 
Secretary's Office should be national in scope and address national 
i.ssues, particularly in relation to data collection, followup on stu- 
dents, unserved needs and promotion of the program. 

Mr. Nielson. You don't feel that the Congress should be setting 
those ways to spend that 5 percent then? 

Mr. Miller. I would I. ope that you would have something to say 
as to what some of the national priorities should be, 

Mr. N1E1.SON. Should be. 

Mr. Miller. Not the final say. 
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. Mr. NiELSON. Not as to specifics. 

OK. Let me ask another question. The 20-percent cap on institu- 
tional adults. Your fear is that if we don't have that cap, some 
States may spend it all on the institutional group and will not go 
to the other deserving adults. Is that correct? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. ^'r^ o 

Mr. NiELSON. Do you concur with that, Ms. uorseyf 

Ms. DoRSEY. Yes; I do. 01 

Mr. NiELSON. And yet, there is no indication that any State has 
done that in the past, even approached the 20 percent. Why 
shouldn't the cap be dropped maybe to 10 percent since no one goes 
over 4 or 5? Wliy shouldn t we go the other \vay? 

Mr. Miller. I would have no particular objection to that. 

I think that there are folks, representing particularly the depart- 
ments of corrections that might nave some feelings about that, be- 
cause 4 percent represents a national figure and in some States it 
may exceed that. I think you would have to take a look at the indi- 
vidual State reports and take a hard look at the ratios within those 
given States because you might be seriously affecting a given State 
program that might be spending 20 percent on institutionalized 
adults. I don't want to downgrade the importance of serving folks, 
particularly in the correctional institutions, because our data 
shows that 75 to 80 percent of those folks are undereducated and 
one of the reasons they are in there is because of a lack of educa- 
tion. I think the 20 percent seems to work well. You could give 
some consideration to 10, but you would want to check individual 
States and see what effect it would have. 

Mr. NiELSON. Ms. Dorsey, would you indicate how vou plan to co- 
ordinate the adult education with the JTPA Act, which is iust re- 
cently underway? How would you do that? Perhaps Mr. Ventura 
would have some comments also. . j. .1 

Ms. DoRSBY. Congressman Nielson^ that's up to the individual 
States how they coordinate the program. 

Mr. NiELSON. What would your recommendation be? 

Mr. Ventura. Well, one of the things that we would like to see is 
a greater participation on the part of the adult education commu- 
nity, whether they are on the PiC's or whatever. So often we see, 
going from State to State, that the adult educators have historical- 
ly been reticent or reluctant to take an active role in agencies such 
as a PIC. We would just encourage them to participate in that. 

Mr. NiELSON. Let me ask Ms. Dorsey two other questions. Do you 
believe the emphasis should be placed on the least educated in 
your adult group— the functionally illiterate— rather than the ge.*- 
eral run of people who want to go back to school for some other 
reason? 

Ms. DoRSEv. Absolutely. Adult functional illiteracy is a major 
problem in the United States today. 

Mr. NiELSON. And in view of the question of the variety of ages— 
you mentioned 16 and over— does the program presentlv have 
enough flexibility to take care of the young dropouts as well as the 
older ones returning for more work? 

Ms. Dorsey. Yes; we believe that it does. It's a conservative esti- 
mate that 2.3 million join that pool of illiterates every year. So 
clearly, it is a problem that we are going to have to address. 
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Mr. NiKi^oN. The thing I found most interesting about your com- 
ments, Ms. Dorsey, was your reference to bilingual education. 
Ms. Dorsey. Yes. 

Mr. NiEii^ON. I am a cosponsor of a bill to allow States the flexi- 
bility of using bilingual funds for either bilingual or the immersion 
program or English as a second language. We have been trying to 
give the States this flexibility. Some States want it. Some do not. 
You seem to be in the former category that there are other ways to 
get people to learn English other than bilingual. Is that correct? 

Ms. Dorsey. Yes; and that's the easiest way, because ultimately, 
what they want to do is be conversant in the English language. In 
this country they are all desirous of speaking English and that is 
the most immediate way. 

Mr. NiELSON. Mr. Miller, would you like to add to that? 

Mr. Miller. The end result desired is the ability to compete in 
the job market, which requires an English skill. A true bilingual 
program is one very good way to help adults. The problem is, for 
example, in an adult program where you may have 17 — I am not 
making something up— in one of our adult programs, we had actu- 
ally 17 languages in one program and the teacher spoke 4— it's im- 
possible for us to find the people in a State like Ohio where we 
really don't have any teacher education programs which produce 
bilingually ' . * led teachers to come up with a staff. There are 
many other approaches. We prefer to call ours ^'English as a 
second language.'' By using peers as tutors, by using folks in the 
community as teacher aides who are fluent in a language, we can 
address some of the bilingual needs. But a strict bilingual program 
really won't work in this particular area. 

Mr^ Ventura. If I may comment on that also. I visited a pro- 
gram in Oakland, CA, where in one class they had 40 different lan- 
guages. Also in our testimony — we took testimony from 200 
people— 68 percent of those who commented, commented on this 
particular subject of bilingual education. Of those people, only one 
person was in support of retaining references to *'bilingual educa- 
tion". Overwhelmingly, 99 percent of those who testified were in 
favor of deleting that language. 

Mr. NiELSoN. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to compliment Mr. Miller and Ms. 
Dorsey and Mr. Ventura for what I consider to be ;the best con- 
structive suggestions we have heard on any bill before the commit- 
tee up to this point. As Mr. Goodling indicated, the chapter and 
verse approach of Ms. Dorsev and also the very constructive sug- 
gestions here, are going to be very helpful. I am confident that 
whether it be the omnibus vehicle that Mr. Perkins suggested or a 
separate bill focusing on adult education as such, that these will be 
very helpful in drafting a good bill. 

I thank them and congratulate them. 

Mr. Andrews. Mr. Chairman, I, too, would like to compliment 
the witnesses just say maybe facetiously, I.)' it in part serious, I 
just wonder who could go into a group of pv ^Ae where 40 lan- 
guages wore being spoken and in fact know how many were being 
spoken. 1 don't t^now how they would know enough about each lan- 
guage to differe liate between them sufficiently to seiy there were 
40. I just can't imagine who would have that much competence. 
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Mr. Ventura. Well, this was in a program in Oakland, CA. They 
had a number of Indochinese refugees. Many of the languages, I 
assume, were, in fact, dialects. 

Mr. Andrews. But how would you know— how would you differ- 
entiate this dialect from that one in order to determine that there 
were, in fact, 40 as opposed to 50 or 30? 

Mr. VsNTURA. I don't have the slightest idea. That's just what 
the instructor told me. 

Mr. GooDLiNG. Sure would make interesting prayers, [Laughter.] 

Ms. DoRSEY. I would just like to 

Mr. Andrews. May I say one other word? I chair one of the sub- 
committees of this committee and recently we have been preparing 
to try to get a reauthorization of the Head Start and Follow- 
Through Programs and I won't divert to that but just for a second. 

I just have the feeling that as to that 1.5 million, Ms. Dorsey, in 
North Carolina and similarly elsewhere, that in another genera- 
tion, various programs — we are all functionaries, I guess and that 
happens to be an area that I am intprested in — but the information 
we have is that we need to prepare these people who cbme from 
the families and who have the handicaps physically or lack of moti- 
vation or social background that does not really equip them to 
enter first grade and to probably to be able to sustain themselves 
from clasn to class and, hence, they become the typical dropouts 
and, I imagine, are likely to wind up among those statistics— the 
1.5 million— who are illiterate. I feel that this program is a good 
one, but I just would emphasize that I think there are manv pro- 
grams that I think we need to contirue and support that will have 
a combined effect of accomplishing a tremendcs lot in another 
generation. I just happen to feel that Head Start and Follow- 
Through, with which you may or may not be very familiar — it's not 
part really of the school system— I think they are having a lot of 
good impact for various reasons. One of the accomplishments, I 
think, relates to the problem of illiterate adults and I think it will 
make an impact in time toward a reduction of that number, 

Mr. GooDLiNO. A ' .lairman of the subcommittee, may I suggest 
that you change i . .lame '*Head Start"? It really isn't a lieaa 
start at all; it's trying to give them an equal start and I thmk we 
ought to call it ''Equal Start." Head Start, to some school board 
members means that you are going to get those kids ahead of their 
kids. 

Mr. Andrews. I never thought about it before. Thank you. 
Mr. GooDLiNG. If you call it ''Equal StKrt," they are more sup- 
portive. 

Mr. Andrews. I think that's a good suggestion. I never thought 
of that. 

Chairman Perkins. Let me ask you, Mr. Miller and you, too, Ms. 
Dorsey, if either of you have any data on the effectiveness of adult 
education programs in terms of increased earnings for participants 
and the percentage of participants achieving various educational 
levels? Go ahead first, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miller. Last year alone public assistance cost Ohio taxpay- 
ers $() million and for those adults who enrolled in the ABE Pro- 
gram and left public assistance, to the taxpayers of Ohio, that 
meant a savings of $6,054,000. Our Federal grant was a little over 
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$4 million. In addition to that, in terms of the people who became 
employed— and we computed this on a minimum wage so we could 
not be accused of padding the data. L know that many of them that 
became employed had jobs that paid above the minimum wage. But 
computing minimum wage alone, the income generated was in 
excess of $16,700,000. We made no attempt to compute the income 
taxes. State, Federal or local generated from those figures because 
of some of the obvious difficulties in determining that. But that's a 
lot of money to put back into the Ohio economy and the savings to 
public assistance in our State were substantial. It's a program that 
more than pays for itself just in hard dollar terms. I believe that is 
a similar problem to be found in every State in the Union. 

Chairman Perkins. In other words, the program is returning $5 
for every $1 spent. 

Mr. Miller. It's a good return. I think that's a safe estimate. 

Chairman Perkins. Do you agree with that, Ms. Dorsey? 

Ms. Dorsey. Yes; 1 do. Mr. Chairman, we do have data and we 
would be happy to supply you with it. We did not bring it today. I 
have some statistics 

Chairman Perkins. Without objection, you supply them and. they 
will be inserted in the record. 

Ms. DoRSEV. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Perkins. It's very pertinent because that question 
nearly always arises on the floor. 

Now, one additional question. We always hear the question about 
funding. I am wondering if the present $100 million appropriation 
is adequate for adult basic education to bring these adults up to a 
hii'h school equivalency. You address that question first, Mr. 
Miller, and then Ms. Dorsey. 

Mr. Miller. As I said before, when we are spending $3 billion a 
year to help disadvantaged kids learn under chapter 1 and we are 
spending $100 million on their parents, to me, the comparison and 
the adequacy is opposite. I wish I could give you a solid figure that 
would represent what it would really take to address this problem 
nationwide. But $100 million is woefully inadequate. 

If you asked me, "What could you do with additional money," it 
would be to hire full-time teachers; it would be to keep centers 
open day and night; it would be to open centers on a year-round 
basis, sometimes on Saturday and perhaps on Sunday at a time 
when people can come; to provide supportive services and guidance 
and counseling that's important; to provide placement services; to 
provide in-service training for teachers. 

One of the programs that we operate is what we call a hom^ in-""\ 
struction program, which you have in your F ate of Kentuck> and 
it s a program that we are sometimes criticized for operating be- 
cause of the cost. It's a program that involves teachers operating 
sort of like the old-time circuit preachers, who go out into the 
homes and work with adults. People say, ''Why can't those folks 
come back '^^lo the centers?" Here we are talkmg about reaching, 
the hardest to reach, folks who, for whatever reasons, will not 
leave their homes to come into centers and need that help before 
they can— and we are affecting kids— these home instruction teach- 
ers take materials with them to work with kids while they are in 
the home. That's a costly program. But the real question is, Can we 
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afford not to do it, because I eould tell you in terms of the people 
' we are reaching, it's the people that you had in mind when this 
legislation was enacted. 

We could use much, much more money in a very productive way 
and I would submit that the program would continue to pay for 
itself if we had those funds. 

Chairman Perkins. All right. Do you want to comment on that, 
too, Ms. Dorsey? , , , ... 

Ms. DoRSEY. Yes. In light of the Secretary's adult literacy mitia- 
tive, we certainly feel that we would like to see an increase in 
funds, but we will leave that up to the wisdom of the Congress. 

Chairman Perkins. Mr. Goodling, any further questions? 

Mr. GooDUNG. No; tl mk you. 

Chairman Perkins. Mr. Hayes, any further questions? 

Mr, Hayes, No; thank you. . , , . 

Chairman Perkins. Let me thank botli of our distinguished wit- 
nesses this morning. You have been most helpful to the committee. 
In fact, I think this has been an excellent hearing record. You have 
contributed immensely to the hearing record. We hope to get this 
legislation underway. I have seen the program grow from scratch, 
and I agree with you people that it^s a wonderful program. 

The committee will now adjourn until the call of the Chair. 

[Whereupon, the subcommittee was recessed at 10:48 a.m., on 
Thursday, March 22, 1984, subject to the call of the Chair.] 

[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Alice McDonald, Superintendent of Pubuc 
Instruction, State of Kentucky 

Mr. Perkins, Chairman Simon, and members of the subcommittee, I appreciate 
the opportunity to present testimony regarding adult education. First of all I want 
you to know that I support what you have done for us and what you are now trying 
to do for the undere<fucated adults of this country through the reauthorization of 
the Adult Education Act. I am deeply committed to the cause of adult education and 
intend my remarks today to focus on some positive suggestions about key elements 
of the proposed changes m the act. n ^ . 

I wftnt to. address my remarks today to adult literacy and, specifically, to a piece 
of legislation that deals exclusively with basic academic and life skills for adultfi--- 
the Adult Education Act. I would also like to comment on a portion of a bill (H.R. 
5240) concerning higher education that relates to adult literacy and using college 
work-study students to extend services offered to illiterate adults. ... t 

With 49 percent of Kentucky's adults age 25 and over not having a high school 
diploma and one-third of our adults in this age brackfew having completed only 8 
years of school, I am very aware of the value of adult education lor Kentucky s citi- 

"^^The Adult Education Act permits the Kentucky Department of Education to ad- 
dress this need through offering adult basic education opportunities in 110 counties. 
These programs operate through four types of instructional services for our sparsely 
populated rural counties as well as otir densely populated urban areas. 

The newest component in our delivery system uses volunteers to tutor illiterate 
odults individually with a minimum increase in funds. The program is based on the 
Jefferson County adult reading program developed ^through funds from the Adult 
Education Act, section 310. This program received funds through the Kentucky De- 
partment of Education and was named an exemplary program in education by the 
joint dissemination and review panel. We are very proud of the fact that this pro- 
gram received funds for national dissemination and has been implemented within 
the past year in over 250 counties and school districts throughout the country. 

So in Kentucky, w(< have a severe need for basic skill instruction for adults, and 
we have developed high qualitv. successful programs to address those needs. These 
programs have not only succeeded in Kentucky but have been recognized as exem- 
plary by others in the country. 
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The issues w(» can not combat, despite our success, are the decreases in funding in 
actual dollars which have occurred and the spiraling inflation rate which has result- 
ed in the reduction in funds for our programs. These forces have worked together to 
actually make it inipo.ssible to serve as many students during last fiscal year as we 
were able to serve in fiscal year 1979 v;hen program funds experienced their last 
substantial increase. 

The need for adult education services has never been more critical as we are 
trying to combat illiteracy and retrain our adults for new vocational training. We 
must work to enable them to become employed and be removed from public assist- 
ance rolls. 

I would urge you, Congressman Perkins, to reconsider the $106 million authoriza- 
tion level and raise it to a more realistic level of $140 million. Adult education could 
better serve the "least educated and most in need" in our country, and Kentubky in 
particular with this increase. 

The adult education program in Kentucky is cost effective because it serves 23,000 
adults at a cost per adult of $88. Cost breakdowns show that this economic invest- 
ment more than pays for itself in public assistance savings and employment related 
income. Kven though we can not say there is an exact cause and effect relationship . y 
between adult education instruction and economic improvement, high correlation 
exists. 

In Kentucky last year a significant percentage of our uliemployed students 
became employed, and many of our students receiving public assistance were re- 
moved from public assistance rolls. These figures resulted in an annual rate of 
return of 10.2 percent. 

Estimated dollars saved or returned 

Public assistance savings $71)9,284 

All taxes on new income (at minimum wage) $1,468,856 

All taxes on increased income (average 10-cent hour) $15,516 

Total saved $2,253,656 

Dollars Invested 

Federal and State $2,044,769 

New return for taxpayers •. :.. $208,887 

Annual rate of return (percent) 10.2 

The Kentucky Department of Education has a carefully devised data collection 
system. The system has resulted in this kind of information which vividly demon- 
strations the impact of Adult Education in Kentucky. I would support clarifying the 
authority of the secretary to request information from states about adult education 
students, programs, expenditures and goals as suggested in the proposed legislation. 
The detailed information compiled on Kentucky adult education students and pro- 
grams allows us to demonstrrf^te the tremendous impact of adult education on Ken- 
tucky's economic, social and educational climate. This data collection has also 
helped us to evaluate our programs and to refine our instruction and delivery sys- 
tems, and I endorse this system. 

In addition, I would strongly recommend that the information be studied for its 
appropriateness and usefulness. I would suggest that the secretary select a national 
task force of adult educators to make recommendations about the information and 
the instrument itself. 

Required expenditures.— I support the proposed bill to delete the current require- 
ments that states use at least 10 percent of their grants for teacher training and 
demonstration projects. This deletion would give Kentuckv more flexibility in its ex- 
penditures of funds and enable us to make decisions basecf on our needs. 

Nevertheless.— I still see the value of 'Sese activities in Kentucky because we 
have fully utilized the ten percent to pr- staff training and to support the devel- 
opment of a model program for the K ... . *n adult literacy. I do support authoriz- 
ing these activities but not mandating them. 

On the contrary, I do not support the removal of the 20 percent maximum ex- 
penditure for programs serving institutiojnali/ed adults. I feel we need this ceiling' to 
mainUiin accountability to all citi'iens of Kentucky who are in need of basic skills. 
The intent of the act is to help those individuals who are most in need and for 
whom no other resources are available. 

Mdtvhin^ and mcnntenance of effort.— Th^ proposal to eliminate matching and 
maintenance of effort requirements for states could have a detrimental effect on 
services offered to adults in Kentucky. The existing 10 percent matching require- 
ment ensures that even in the most depressed budgets, state money is allocated for 
adull basic education. I support increasing the State match while acknowledging 
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that budget constraints in states like Kentucky may prohibit a consistently in- 
creased match each year. I support the maintenance of effort mandated for the 
States but suggest that the interpretation be examined. We are unrealistic to expect 
states to report all money if they are expected to maintain this dollar amount in the 
face of budget uncertainties. 

Requiring matching monies and revising the mandate of the maintenance of 
effort for funding would help adult education in Kentucky and be more realistic 
with the prospect of restrictive state budgets. 

State administration.— The pending legislation to delete the 5 percent limitation 
on state administration may cause some problems in Kentucky, and I would hesi- 
. tate to support it. Historically, adult education has been a program of direct service; 
and with the current cap on administrative costs. Congress has ensured that serving 
undereducated adults is its top priority. Since the cap ensures low administrative 
costs, mandating a raise to possibly 6 to 8 percenC would be an effective compromise. 

National programs,— The proposed portion of the bill allowing the secretary to set 
aside up to 5 percent of the appropriation for national programs is certainly desira- 
ble, and I would support it with limitations. Our adult education appropriation is 
lean considering the Monumental task, and I would have to discourage any effort to 
further reduce this appropriation. At any rate, I would support a percentum for na- 
tional programs if the appropriation were at least $125 million before that percen- 
tum were set aside. 

In Kentucky, we have a big job to do in adult education. We have developed qual- 
ity programs of instruction that work, and we have developed delivery systems that 
are efficient We have expanded our resources through other sources of revenue and 
through fully utilized volunteers. We have stretched our resources to the breaking 
point and can not afford the luxury of 5 percent if it means longer waiting lists and 
reduction of services. 

Private for profit organizations.-A am oncerned about the proposed provision to 
allow for profit organizations to carry out ^ ^grams under this act. When we have 
such limited resources and we already hav i established delivery systems which are 
working, I questio*^ the feasibility of encouraging organizations with no proven 
track record in adult education basic skills instruction to operate programs. A 
model program to test the feasibility of this approach may be a legitimate expendi- 
ture under the National Institute for Education (NIE) Literacy Initiative funds or 
the Secretary's discretionary moneys. This model may establish the proven validity 
of such an approach and would provide a basis for recommendations about pro- 
grams administered by the private sector. 

Higher education literacy work-study Htudents.—The Adult Education Act provides 
the major legislation for services in adult basic education programs and targets its 
effort toward adults in need of literacy skills. Adult education programs have been 
fortunate to have a special emphasis placed on their programs by President Rea- 
gan's and Secretary Bell's adult literacy initiative that was announced in September 
of this year. One aspect of the initiative is the development of college work-study 
programs in adult literacy under the federal college work-study program. 

I would like to comment on part B of the proposed H.R. r)240 as it relates to adult 
\ education literacy initiatives in Kentucky. We have vast experience in using volun- 
teers for literacy instruction and support services for literacy programs, In addition, 
our National Diffusion Network (NDN) grant has resulted in our providing training 
for one of the 18 current demonstration sites in Houston, TX. 

First, I would like to say that I support the effort to utili'/e college work-study 
students to help in the literacy 'itlbrt. In Kentucky, we have u^ed volunteers in our 
adult basic <?ducation literacy program for the past 5 years. Our success in develop- 
ing a model has enabled us to replicate it in'^even other States and in over 200 
other counties or school districts. The model for training volunteers developed by 
the Kentucky Department of Education has been used to train over 2,000 volunteers 
just in the past year. These volunteers were able to teach an estimated 8,000 adults 
to read as a result of the training. 

We are currently using college work-study students at Murray State University to 
aid in our adult literacy efforts. We see great potential for their service in the fight 
against illiteracy in Kentucky and throughout the country. I would support and en- 
courage increased funding for use by colleges for work-study students assi^^ned to 
adult' literacy programs. 

Because of our experience In the college work-study literacy program in Houston 
and our experiences with volunteer training and management, I would like to rec- 
ommend maximizing the impact of this initiative on adult literacy by: 

I. Encouraging colleges and universities to work v/ith existing literacy programs 
to support and extend the services of adult basic education programs and/or local 
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literacy councils which have expertise in volunteer training, program management, 
and acfult literacy instiuction, 

2. Providing resources in the college work-study program for materials, training, 
management and transportation to supplement the students' stipend or providing 
additional resources to the existing adult basic education programs. Paying stu- 
dents' stipend does not deliver literacy services, and cooperative efforts may have to 
be mandated to maximize resources and offer the best quality and service to illiter- 
ate* adults, 

;i. Using college work-study students in a variety of roles to support literacy pro- 
grams—not just as tutors. Administrative duties, recruitment efforts, public rela- 
tions and volunteer management duties have proven to be viable roles for volun- 
teers working in adult literacy programs. 

Students who do work a.s tutors shoud be under immediate supervision of experi- 
enced adult educators or literacy coordinators. The recommended model would allow 
college work-study students to function more as a teacher aides in existing literacy 
programs. TiMS method would encourage one-on-one tutoring and provide the securi- 
ty of a group as well as the resources of a trained staff person, 

I am deeply concerned about providing a high quality program for the adults of 
Kentucky and h*e\ that the efforts outlined in this proposed legislation will enable 
us to do that ;nore effectively, 

I appreciate your efforts for adult education. Your continued support allows us to 
provide learning opportunities to those adults in Kentucky who have an impossible 
task of coping with Site because of their lack of basic education skills. We serve a 
'/ population in which 9 out of 10 of our enrollers have the potential for 20 or more 

employable years. The Adult Education Act enables us to make those years fulfill- 
ing in teriii^ of economics and, more importantly, in terms of the satisfaction of 
reaching human potential. 

I encourage and anpreciate the emphasis being placed on adult literacy and am 
particularly excited about the resources that could be provided for adult education 
through college work-study programs, 



Prepared Statement of Donald G, Gill, Illinois State Superintendent of 

Education 

I want to state my support for the reauthorization of the Adult Education Act. 
This program is an important asset to Illinois education and has been instrumental 
in assisting many of our adults to not only complete their high school education, but 
in numerous cases to qualify for increased job responsibilities. Other adult educa- 
tion participants have pursued higher education objectives providing employment 
opportunities for which they would not have qualified if they had not participated 
in ':he ff,?df,»ral adult education program, 

Basically, l support the reauthorization of the Act in its present form, I have re- 
cpiveri n cop^y of H.R. 5390 as of April 26. I understand this bill may be offered in its 
envirelv, or th«t .some of its provisions may be offered as amendments to H.R. 11. 

I'j IlrinrnK du'/ing th*.- 1982-83 school year, adult education centers had a waiting 
li' t of (14,000 adults desiring the training provided by this federal program. Conse- 
f^uentlyv I vv^a particularly encouraged by the increase in the authorization level to 
$140 mlUion for adult education in Congressman Williams' amendments. 

Hosvevcr, I do have sjme concerns with other specific amendments in H,R. 5390, 
ThtMe art* listed including an alternative recommendation and rationale for your 

\. Local adnnnistrativf? cost maximum of 8 percent. 

Recommendation.— Let the state determine the maximum as allowed in the cur- 
rent Adult B'Mucation Act. 

Rationale. -The areas of the state witli the greatest need are often the same 
areas with fewest financial resources. In Illinois two examples include the Chicago 
Public School-adult education program with approximately a 13.5 percent adminis- 
trative cost in 1983, while East St, Louis had a 12.5 percent cost the same year. It is 
best for the state agency to determine its own state's needs and use its discretion to 
establish the local administration maximum. 

2. Mandating' a State Advisory Council. 

Recommendation. —Allow for support of such a council without mandating it, as 
in the current Act. 

/?«//f^^/«/e— Illinois is currently able to coordinate with vocational pducation and 
relevant constituencies by having a State Advisory Council qn Adult* Vocational 
and Technical Education. Such an arrangement has meant a voice for adult educa- 
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tion and other relevant constituencies without uhe costs a separate, mandated coun- 
cil would require. Additional costs for a mandated advisory council would increase 
administrative costs which are currently stn ined due to previous reductions in 
adult education appropriations coupled with the increased costs of program adminis- 
tration. A 5 percent maximum for administration cannot support the additional 
costs of a mandated council. 

3. Retainmg a 5 percent maximum for state administration. 
Recommendation.'—lncrea&e the maximum to 6 percent. 

Rationale.-— The proposed percentage for vocational education is 6 percent. The 
same is needed for adult education. While appropriations have actually decreased in 
the early eighties, the cost of services for the state office and staff salaries have in- 
creased. Should appropriations remain the same rather than equaling the authoriza- 
tion level, 5 percent will not meet current staffing and service needs. Further reduc- 
tions in staff would mean a serious loss of service to local programs. Any further 
costs imposed by an advisory council and cumbersome mandated state plan review 
process would even further strain this area. 

4. Proposed two year state plan with a mandated process for reviews by various 
agencies. 

Recommendation.^A four year state plan is preferable. (I understand it may have 
been changed to four years.) The process for public imput should be left to the indi- 
vidual state as in the current Act. 

Rationale.— A cumbersome mandated process would further strain the shortage of 
administrative funds that currently exists and make approval a^more cumbersome 
process. Current law already requires participation bv specified groups. The process 
for state plan approval should remain as in current law. Our state has a procedure 
for including public input. Further requirements are unnecessary. 



Prepared Statement of Robert Wedgeworth, Executive Director, Amer:can 
Library Association, Chicago, III. 

I am Robert \Vedgeworth, Executive Director of the American Library Associa- 
tion, a nonprofit educational organization of almost 40,000 librarians, library trust- 
ees, educators, and other friends of libraries. ALA strongly supports reauthorization 
of the Adult Education Act, and appreciates the opportunity to present a statement 
for the Subcommittee's hearing record on HR 11. 

Although the promotion of access to information through literacy has been for 
many years a major priority of the American Library Association (ALA), in 1981, 
the ALA organized the Coalition for Literacy which brings together eleven national 
volunteer, private and public sector organizations with track records in working to 
promote a more literate population. The purpose of the Coalition is to conduct a 
three-year multimedia campaign that will inform the nation of the problem of illit- 
eracy within the United States and to point to a solution of the problem on the local 
level. The media campaign will be designed to recruit and mobilize local voluntary 
resources to impact on adult functional illiteracy. There are three parts to the 
project: 

1. A national public service advertising campaign conducted through the Advertis- 
ing Council, Inc., designed to raise public awareness of the magnitude and cost of 
functional illiteracy and stimulate interest in local community responses. The Ad- 
vertising Council has agreed to such a campaign, which would represent $30 to $50 
million in free media space and time over a two-to-three-year period, provided that 
the Coalition can provide the necessary production funds and follow-up activity. 

2. A telephone referral center to handle inquiries of all types, from requests for 
information on community programs to requests for help in student placement. This 
center will be operated by CONTACT, Inc., an organzation with experience in the 
literacy field and in operating of referral services. 

3. Technical assistance and guidance to communities seeking to develop public or 
private literacy programs. This will be provided by Literacy Volunteers of America, 
Laubach Literacy International and professionals from librarianship and public 
adult education. 

The Coalition for Literacy has chosen a multi-media campaign as a pivotal step in 
lie program because the awareness and participation of the population has been 
cited by UNESCO studies as a vital factor to the success of programs to combat illit- 
eracy. The Coalition wants to bring a higher level of visibility to the problem in the 
United States and mobilize activities toward solving the problem at the local level 
on a larger scale than currently exists. 
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Funds from the private and public sectors are being raiued by the Coalition to 
conduct its program. The Coalition has already received grants from the Depart- 
ment of Education, II Dalton Bookt^eller's and' the General Electric Foundation. The 
expenditure of funds to cover out-of-pocket costs for the multi-media campaign will 
leverage a significant contribution in space and time from the communications in- 
dustry, a commitment already received from the Advertising Council. Interest, in 
adult illiteracy has also stimulated the development of a Business Council fcr Effec- 
tive Literacy established by Harold W. McGraw, Jr. that will mobilize the business 
comiTiujiity to play a leading role in combatting adult functional illiteracy. 

The Library Servicers and Construction Act (LSCA) has fostered cooperative efforts 
by librarians, providing library based literacy programs in collaboration with the 
adult basic education or volunteer sector. Last fall, the California State Library ini- 
tiated a California Literacy Campaign with $2.5 million in federal Library Servius 
and Construction Act funds. The Campaign will encourage and support community- 
based adult literacy programs. 

There are an estimated 2.5 million adult functional illiterates in California and 6 
million adults who lack a high school diploma. The Adult Basic Education Program 
and the more than 1^50 voluntary-sector adult literacy programs in California lack 
the resources to reach such a large population. Community libraries will be urged to 
coordinate with adult education programs to avoid duplication. Many libraries are 
concentrating cn those adults who need help but are unable or unwilling to parti :i- 
pate in a more formal educational setting. The LSCA and Adult Education funds 
complement one another; both are needed as well as volunteer efforts and private 
sector support. However, LSCA is not the only supporter of library sponsored liter- 
acy programs. 

The ALA supports Section 310 of the Adult Education Act under which some li- 
brary literacy projects have been funded. This section sets aside at least ten percent 
of state allocations for special demons^iation projects and training. This helps 
assure that statea use a variety of approaches in tackling the sensitive problem of 
adult illiteracy. Adult literacy programs such as the one conducted by the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library in Baltimore, MD receives funds from both Sections 310 and 306 
that pay adult basic education and GED instructor, purchase materials and provides 
funds for the in-service training of volunteer tutors. 

Because libraries have traditionally collaborated with other community educ- 
tional agencies,^ the Coalition for Literacy was conceived by the /\LA as a collabora- 
tive effort. The ALA is supportive of Section 30(3(bX7) which requires that state 
plans describe the means by which the delivery of adult education services will be 
significantly expanded or broadened through the use of agencies, institutions, and 
organizations other than public school systems, such as libraries. The core of reach- 
ing the adult illiterate is through the use of expanded, flexible delivery systems that 
provide underlying support to adult basic education programs. The mobilization is a 
yarity of community resources— human (volunteer tutors); physical (sites for learn- 
ing e.g. libraries, churches, factories, etc.) and financial— is the primary objective of 
the Coalition for Literacy. ' 



American Association for Adult and Continuing Education (AAACE)* A new orga- 
nization forjued in November U)82 through consolidation of the American Education 
Association (AEA) and the National Association of the Public and Continuing Adult 
Education (NAPACE). The organization serves 8,000 members through an annual 
national theme conference; publishing resource materials; and a legislative network 
offering pasition papers and testimony at highest levels. 

American Association' of Advertising Agencies (AAAA): A professional organiza- 
tion representing over 450 advertising agencies. The AAAA (or 4A's) sponsor many 
public service projects' In 1978, it adopted the literacy cause and focused on better 
information sharing among those involved and/or needing service. It has published 
a national guide listing all literacy programs and a monthly newsletter on literacy 
and has funded CONTACT, Inc. to provide information and referral services that 



American Library Association (ALA): A national education organization, estab- 
lished in 187(), with 40,000 plus individual and organizational members. Because li- 
braries serve as alternative education resources, they have been in the forefront of 
the literacy movement. In 1970 ALA received private foundation funds to train a 
group of librarians to train others (librarians and library trustees) in providing liter- 
acy programs in libraries. Both national Laubach Literacy International (LLI) and 
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Literacy Volunteers of America (LAVA) are official organizational affili **es of the 
American Library Association. 

B. Dalton Bookseller: A retail bookstore chain operating 700 stores in 48 states 
with over 8,600 employees. B. Dalton contributed approximately $250,0'j0 to librar- 
ies and literac> in 1982. In 1983 B. Dalton announced n $3 mjllion comiiiitmont over 
five years to: (1) increase literacy thr<jugh.v»^ japntftprdftrftn to volunteer' communi'- 
ty-based programs; (2) incr^SWiri^fMi efFf^WJi^s t^ifotigh technical' service 
(3) recruit other ''orporationa in fuhdlnj lit*i«3j^ ^ • 

CONTACT, Inc.: An internijitipnal^huw&lfl' dervices information and referral 
agency (established in 1964) with' a staff of 15 operating from Lincoln, NE. CON- 
TACT handles national runaway and drug abuse programs. They implemented the 
literacy program sponsored by the A AAA. 

International Read'ng Association (IRA): A 27 year old professional association of 
60,000 plus international and national members with over 800 councils located in 65 
countries. Members include reading specialists, researchers, consultants and teach- 
ers. IRA has as its purpose to improve the quality of reading instruction focusing 
mainly on grades K-12. Adult illiteracy ia also advocated through IRA committee 
activilies. 

Laubfach Literacy International (LLI). Organized more than 60 years ago, Lau- 
bach's "Each-One-Teach-One" concept becariie the core of the volunteer tutorial ap- 
proach. LLI has more than 535 councils nationwide with 20,000 tutors providing 
basic English and English for Speakers of Other Languages (ESOL) tutorials for ap- 
proximately 85,000 students. Lauba^h's publishing arm, The New Reader's Press, is 
internationally recognized for providing good skill building reading materials. 

Literacy Volunteers of America, Inc. (LVA): This 20-year-old organization has af- 
filiates in mo. e than twenty-six states with over 15,000 tutors providing tutorial pro- 
grams in basic English and English as a Second Language (ESL) for approximately 
17,000 students. LVA has strong programs in prisons, and in migrant camps besides 
those in urban and rural areas. LVA's publishing activities include high interest- 
basic reading materials in the humanities. 

National Advisory Council on Adult Education (NACAE): A 15 member Council 
appointed by the President was established in 1970 by Congress to advise them on 
policy matters concerning the management of adult education. They also try to co- 
ordinate all federal progranria offering adult education. Their charge includes review 
of program and administration effectiveness. 

National Ommiesion on Libraries and Information Science (NCLIS): A perma- 
nent, independent agency within the Executive Branch, created in 1970, identifies 
the cjountry's library and information needs; develops plans to meet them; advises 
the President and all levels of government on libraries. Members include the Librar- 
ian of C-ongress and 14 others appointed by the President with advice and consent of 
the Seitiite. NCLIS organized and conducted the 1979 White House Conference on 
Library and Informat^':)n Services. 

National Council of State Directors of Adult Education (NCSDAE): A council of 50 
State Directors v;ho implement the Adult Education Act. 2.4 million enrollees— 
1982-— in adult basic education grades 1-8 and GED equivalency classes. 

The work of the Coalition has already begun. The Coalitian's ''800" telephone 
number responded to over 7,400 telephone calls in January 1984 as a result of a 
nation-wide television documentary on adult illiteracy and a televised appearance of 
Mrs. George Bush on behalf of the problem. Calls were from both people ^yho 
wanted to voluntenr and those who wantt?d to learn how to read. The reauthoriza- 
tion of the Adult Education Act is vitally important to the promotion of national 
adult literacy. 
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